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Black  Student  Union 

"We  need  a  minority  affairs  office  on  campus  to 
help  minorities  be  successful . "  - bsu 


by  Joe  Rodriguez  and  Sherri  Pletrzak 

The  Black  Student  Union  declined  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  Minority  Awareness  Day  on 
Oct.  20  at  Purdue  University  Calumet.  The 
decision  not  to  participate  was  made  on 
Oct.  17. 

According  to  BSU,  they  did  not  partici¬ 
pate  because  the  event  was  a  last  minute 
deal,  and  they  were  not  allowed  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  planning.  Members  of  the  BSU 
said,  "We  had  bad  feelings  about  this  event 
from  last  March  because  we  felt  the  admin¬ 
istration  was  lying  to  our  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters  in  not  giving  them  the  full  picture." 

The  BSU  unanimously  voted  to  send  a 
letter  to  Chancellor  Richard  Combs  on  is¬ 
sues  affecting  black  students  at  PUC.  In  the 
letter,  they  state  that  the  decision  not  to 
participate  in  the  program  was  not  meant 
as  a  boycott.  "We  (BSU)  simply  feel  that 
this  program  is  not  in  our  best  interest  for 
the  reasons  listed: 

"It  is  not  our  responsibility  to  recruit 
minorities;  if  the  university  had  given  us 
adequate  time  to  prepare  and  had  involved 
us  in  the  planning,  we  may  have  consid¬ 
ered  participating. 

"The  black  students  that  participated  in 

"The  American  Presidency 

Department 

holds 

conference 

by  Andy  Wright 

The  Department  of  History  and  Political 
Science  will  hold  its  19th  annual  Confer¬ 
ence  on  History  and  Social  Studies  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  November  12.  It  will  be  held  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  Student-Faculty  Library 
Center.  The  topic  of  this  year's  conference 
is  "The  American  Presidency." 

Coordinator  of  the  event,  Edward  P.  Ke- 
leher,  said,  "The  topic  was  chosen  to  key- 
on  the  interest  of  the  presidency  because  of 
the  Presidential  election,  November  8." 

The  keynote  speaker  this  year  is  Peri  E. 
Arnold,  Professor  of  History  and  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Government  and  In¬ 
ternational  Studies  at  the  University  of  No¬ 
tre  Dame.  He  will  discuss,  "Presidential 
Leadership  and  Policy  Formulation:  The 
Case  of  Civil  Rights." 


"The  Conference  is  the 
most  outstanding  thing  we 
do  as  a  department.  It 
brings  well  qualified 
speakers  to  the  campus." 

Doris  Pierce,  Head  of  History  and 
Political  Science  Department 

V _ 


The  conference  begins  at  9  a.m.  with  the 
keynote  address.  Two  sessions,  the  first  at 
9:50  a.m.,  the  second  at  11:05  a.m.,  will 
follow.  Each  session  will  offer  a  choice  of 
three  topics. 

The  cost  of  the  Conference  is  $12  per 
person,  which  includes  lunch.  For  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  attend  the  luncheon, 

See  conference  on  pg.  2 


last  year's  program  did  not  like  the  out¬ 
come  because  there  was  no  agenda  for 
speakers  and  students  were  told  what  to  say 
even  when  they  had  disagreements.  Our 
Union  is  just  trying  to  uphold  our  be¬ 
liefs." 

"We  are  not  trying  to  demean  the  Minor¬ 
ity  Awareness  Program,  but  the  PUC  black 
population  has  been  neglected.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  black  enrollment  and  retention  has 
been  on  a  decline." 

Where  are  the  black  deans,  teachers  and 
counselors?  We  would  like  to  see  more 
black  instructors,  administrators  and  cours¬ 
es  involving  black  culture.  We  need  a  mi¬ 
nority  affairs  office  on  campus  to  help  mi¬ 
norities  be  successful  here. 

"We  will  not  be  endorsing  or  participat¬ 
ing  in  any  minority  programs  until  such 
programs  truly  reflect  our  needs  and  until 
the  university  has  our  interest  at  heart." 

Stephanie  Carpenter,  BSU  president,  did 
not  want  to  make  a  comment.  She  said  that 
it  is  too  early  to  say  anything  until  the 
Chancellor  meets  with  the  membership. 
The  BSU  said,  "The  Chancellor  should 
come  to  us." 

The  organization  found  out  about  the 
Minority  Awareness  Day  from  a  flier  they 


received  on  Oct.  14  before  their  regular 
meeting  on  Oct.  17. 

According  to  BSU,  four  weeks  prior  to 
Oct.  20,  the  administration  knew  about  the 
program,  but  did  not  ask  the  BSU's  mem¬ 
bership  or  advisors  about  participating. 
Carl  Curry,  assistant  director  of  financial 
aid,  never  asked  the  leadership  of  BSU 
about  participating  in  the  event,  said  BSU. 
Los  Latinos  received  a  letter  to  participate, 
but  the  BSU  did  not. 

"Again,  we  were  not  included  in  the 
planning.  We  went  to  a  Los  Latinos  meet¬ 
ing  to  hear  Carl  Curry  speak  and  tell  Los 
Latinos  that  this  was  not  a  recruitment  pro¬ 
gram,"  said  BSU. 

BSU  said  that  last  March  they  were  used 
for  recruiting  minorities  for  PUC.  BSU  said 
that  Curry  knew  before  the  meeting  with 
Los  Latinos  that  they  were  not  going  to 
participate  in  the  program.  Curry  then 
changed  the  format  of  the  program  at  this 
meeting  from  recruitment  to  just  showing 
students  around  campus  said  BSU. 

BSU  members  said  that  PUC  has  been 
getting  away  with  'murder'  with  the  black 
student  population. 

Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs 
James  Yackel  said,  ”1  heard  their  concerns 


and  they  should  be  respected.  They  didn't 
feel  comfortable  about  what  they  were  asked 
to  do."  He  said  there  needs  to  be  a  follow 
up,  and  it  should  be  a  university-wide  ef¬ 
fort. 

"The  intent  of  Awareness  Day  is  to  get 
students  to  start  thinking  about  college. 
There  was  probably  some  misunderstand¬ 
ing,"  he  said. 

The  people  on  the  panel  speaking  to  the 
high  school  students  didn't  mention  that 
they  were  recruiting  for  PUC,  said  YackeL 
He  said  there  was  no  sell  during  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Yackel  said  he  would  be  happy  to  meet 
with  the  BSU,  and  he  believes  that  they 
have  not  been  mislead. 

Sylvia  Lopez,  president  of  Los  Latinos, 
said,  "We  sent  a  letter  to  the  BSU  about 
not  going  along  with  them."  She  said  BSU 
did  not  ask  Los  Latinos  not  to  participate. 
The  membership  of  Los  Latinos  agreed  to 
participate,  she  said. 

Los  Latinos'  letter  stated  that  after  care¬ 
ful  consideration  of  the  discussion  at  the 
Oct.  17  meeting,  they  decided  that  it  would 
be  in  their  best  interest  to  participate  in 
Minority  Awareness  Day. 

See  BSU  on  pg.  2 


Two  weeks  ago  the  Student  Programming  Board  hosted  a  photo  session  in  the  TV  lounge  in  which  students  could  pose  for  antique  photos  for  just  $1 .00. 
Posing  here  are  Scott  Servies,  Mary  Stur,  Zoran  Sorljanski,  and  Tracey  Torrez. 


Council  reviews  Honors  Program  proposals 


by  Debby  Williams 

On  Oct.  3,  the  Council  of  Faculty  Dele¬ 
gates  discussed  the  Early  Honors  and  the 
Honors  Programs.  It  was  felt  that  since 
both  programs  have  such  low  enrollments, 
restructuring  or  even  cancellations  might 
be  in  order. 

The  two  programs  are  very  different  in 
spite  of  their  similar  sounding  names.  The 
Early  Honors  Program  allows  outstanding 
high  school  juniors  and  seniors  to  take  se¬ 
lected  university  courses  for  credit.  Dr.  Al¬ 
len  Gross  started  the  program  last  year. 
Due  to  low  enrollment,  the  council  dis¬ 
cussed  termination  of  the  program. 

The  Honors  Program,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  be  in  immediate  danger  of  extinc¬ 
tion.  Again  complaining  of  low  enroll¬ 
ment,  the  Committee  of  Research  and  Edu¬ 


cation  Policy  made  five  recommendations 
to  the  council. 

It  first  recommended  that  since  LAS  and 
SPS  programs  "differ  extensively  in  orien¬ 
tation  and  structure,”  each  school  should 
operate  its  own  program  with  a  possible 
"Senior  Colloquium"  at  the  end  of  four 
years. 


of  faculty  be  assembled  that  would  teach 
the  honors  courses.  Third,  the  honors 
courses  "should  be  substantially  different, 
innovative,  and  challenging." 

Next,  the  committee  stated  that  each 
school  should  have  its  own  funding  meth¬ 
ods  at  the  dean's  level  and  outside  funding 
should  also  be  sought. 


Second,  it  was  recommended  that  a  group  See  Program  Oil  pg.  2 
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Carilli  teaches  theory 
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released 

replacing  SAGA,  the  previous  food  service 
who  declined  to  rebid  for  their  contract. 

According  to  Barbara  Blodgett,  Service 
America  unit  manager,  company  policy 
states  that  all  employees  are  hired  on  a  90 
day  probationary  period. 

Blodgett  said  when  Service  America  is 
unhappy  with  an  employee's  work,  "we 
give  verbal  warnings  and  work  with  them 
to  show  them  what  we  want."  She  said, 
"Employees  can  be  let  go  without  verbal 
warnings  during  that  90  day  period." 

"Employees  can  also  leave  without  two 
weeks  notice  during  that  same  period." 
When  a  request  was  made  for  an  interview, 
Carlson  declined. 


learn  in  class  should  be  taken  into  your 
personal  life.  "In  'Theories  of  Interperson¬ 
al  Communications'  class  we  talked  about 
the  research  process  and  did  a  research 
study  on  moving  closer,  then  we  moved 
closer  in  class.” 

"What  is  important  to  me  as  a  teacher  is 
that  I  want  the  students  to  go  out  of  the 
classroom  thinking,  and  to  take  the  skills 
we  learn  in  the  classroom  into  their  per¬ 
sonal  lives,"  added  Carilli. 

Carilli  comes  from  Southern  Illinois 
University,  where  she  is  currently  complet¬ 
ing  her  Ph  D. 


Booster  Club 

Greenberg  attempts  to 
generate  Laker  spirit 


Employees 

by  Sherri  Pietrzak  and  Joe  Rodriguez 

During  the  first  week  of  the  semester, 
Purdue  University  Calumet  cafeteria  em¬ 
ployees  Rosemary  Carlson  and  Adele 
Wiening  were  let  go  by  Service  America 
Corporation. 

According  to  a  source  from  Service 
America,  Carlson  has  a  case  pending  with 
the  Labor  Relations  Board  against  her  dis¬ 
missal  by  the  cafeteria. 

Both  Carlson  and  Wiening  were  long 
time  cafeteria  employees,  having  worked 
for  at  least  four  different  food  services. 
Carlson  had  worked  at  PUC's  cafeteria  for 
12  years  and  Wiening  for  17  years. 

Service  America  hired  the  women  after 


by  Terl  Enzer 

Communications  professor,  Theresa  Ca¬ 
rilli  said  she  has  a  new  way  to  teach  at 
Purdue  University  Calumet.  This  winter  Ca¬ 
rilli  is  teaching  "Theories  of  Interpersonal 
Communications"  and  "Small  Group  Com¬ 
munications." 

"Theory  is  useless  without  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  theory.  I  take  the  theories  and  ap¬ 
ply  them  to  experience,  "  said  Carilli. 

"Yesterday  we  talked  about  theories  be¬ 
hind  defensiveness  and  then  applied  them 
to  the  following  class,"  added  Carilli. 

Carilli  said  she  believes  that  what  you 


Finally,  the  honors  director  should  be 
the  academic  advisor  to  all  the  honors  stu¬ 
dents. 

No  mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that  few 
incoming  students  have  heard  of  the  Hon¬ 
ors  Program  or  how  to  become  involved  in 
it. 

Purdue  University  Calumet  freshman  Bec- 
ci  Dunham  is  a  case  in  point.  She  graduated 
from  Chesterton  High  school  with  a  3.969 
GPA  on  a  4.0  scale.  When  she  asked  a  PUC 


the  fee  is  $6.  Registration  can  be  complet¬ 
ed  be  either  contacting  the  History  and  Po¬ 
litical  Science  Department,  or  registering 
the  day  of  the  conference  from  8  to  9  a.m. 

Purdue  University  Calumet  students  who 
are  currently  enrolled  in  a  political  science 
or  history  class,  will  be  able  to  attend  for 
free.  Students  must  pick  up  the  complimen¬ 
tary  tickets  prior  to  the  conference  at  the 
history  and  political  science  office. 


recruiter  who  visited  her  high  school  last 
year  about  the  Honors  Program,  the  recruit¬ 
er  had  no  information  for  her. 

She  is  not  the  only  qualified  student  who 
received  little  or  no  information  about  the 
program.  Of  the  advanced  placement  Eng¬ 
lish  class,  at  least  half  of  the  students  were 
not  informed  by  a  recruiter  or  their  advisor 
of  the  Honors  Program. 

Action  will  be  taken  on  the  proposals 
on  Monday,  Nov.  7,  at  noon  in  C-321. 


who  attend  the  opportunity  to  make  con¬ 
tacts  with  scholars,"  Keleher  said.  Both 
Keleher  and  Pierce  added  that  the  speakers 
are  encouraged  to  allot  time  for  audience 
discussion. 

The  conference  is  open  to  anyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  history  and  the  teaching  of  social 
studies. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by 
contacting  the  History  and  Political 
Science  Department  at  219-989-2347. 


by  Erika  Madison 

"Most  people  don't  even  know  that  we 
have  a  basketball  team,"  according  to  Pur¬ 
due  University  Calumet  student,  Kim 
Greenberg. 

Greenberg,  president  of  PUC's  newly 
formed  Booster  Club  plans  to  change  this 
fact  by  publicizing  the  Lakers  and  forming 
a  cheering  block  which  will  cheer  at  all 
men's  home  basketball  games. 

The  club's  main  concern  is  to  attract 
more  students  to  the  Laker  games.  "The  at¬ 
tendance  of  the  past  games  included  facul¬ 
ty,  parents  of  the  players,  a  few  non¬ 
students  and  even  fewer  students,"  said 
Greenberg. 

In  addition  to  the  team's  problem  of  not 
enough  publicity,  she  feels  that  the  reason 
for  the  low  attendance  is  that  PUC  is  a 
commuter  rather  than  a  residential  campus, 
and  students  are  holding  jobs  to  put  them¬ 
selves  through  school.  They  can't  take  off 
work  to  go  to  these  games." 

Agreeing  with  Greenberg's  theory,  ath¬ 
letic  coach  John  Friend  said,  'It's  not  apa¬ 
thy,  it's  hyperactivity  -  too  many  people 
doing  too  many  things." 

Because  of  this,  the  Booster  Club  will 
attend  home  games  only  and  members  will 
be  required  to  attend  six  of  the  nine  Laker 
games. 

One  of  the  club's  biggest  projects  will 

BSU 

The  letter  stated,  "We  feel  that  many  of 
your  opinions  and  arguments  are  reasona¬ 
ble;  however,  Los  Latinos  believe  that  en¬ 
couraging  post-secondary  education  in  the 
Hispanic  Community  is  our  highest  priori¬ 
ty." 

The  letter  concluded  by  saying  that  Los 
Latinos  understand  and  respect  the  stand 
the  BSU  is  making  and  wish  the  BSU  the 
best  of  luck. 

Curry  said  that  he  contacted  Vanessa  Al¬ 
len,  BSU  co-advisor,  about  the  program 
during  the  second  week  of  September,  and 
her  response  was  not  totally  negative  but 
did  not  sound  good. 

According  to  Curry,  the  BSU  wanted  to 
know  what  steps  the  university  was  going 
to  take  to  improve  conditions  on  campus, 
particularly  for  blacks.  He  said  the  BSU 
complained  of  the  lack  of  black  faculty, 
advisors,  a  minority  affairs  office  and 
black  studies.  He  said  all  of  these  concerns 
are  and  have  been  under  discussion  with 
the  president  of  Purdue  University. 

He  said  minorities  are  underrepresented 
at  all  levels  of  the  university,  and  they 
need  to  get  the  message  out  about  going 
on  to  a  post-secondary  education. 

"If  the  student  organizations  had  come 
to  me  in  May  and  said  ‘let’s  start  plan¬ 
ning’,  their  participation  certainly  would 
have  been  welcome,"  Curry  said. 

According  to  Curry,  the  BSU  said  they 
were  not  going  to  be  involved  in  recruit¬ 
ing  black  students  until  the  university  ad¬ 
dressed  some  of  the  special  problems  of 
blacks. 

He  said  they  expressed  dissatisfaction 
over  the  program  in  March,  and  he  spoke 
to  them  Oct.  24  at  their  weekly  meeting 
and  got  nothing  conclusive  as  to  what  the 
problems  were  with  the  earlier  program. 

According  to  Curry,  Stephanie  Carpenter 
said  they  had  no  problems  with  the  pro¬ 
gram  last  March. 

Curry  said  he  discovered  in  September 
that  he  only  had  six  weeks  to  put  the 


be  to  get  various  clubs  to  sponsor  half¬ 
time  activities  in  which  all  the  fans  can 
participate.  Greenberg  hopes  to  see  in¬ 
creased  attendance  from  members  of  all 
clubs  as  a  result. 

Friend  hopes  to  see  the  Booster  Club's 
efforts  spread  to  other  team  sports  starting 
with  the  women's  basketball  team,  the 
"Lady  Lakers." 

Sign-ups  will  be  taken  all  year  long  by 
Greenberg,  cheerleader  captain  and  club 
treasurer  Tammy  Wellhausen,  vice- 
president  Tricia  Torrez,  secretary  Jacinda 
Monk,  and  any  cheerleader.  New  members 
can  also  sign-up  in  the  Student  Ac  ivities 
Office,  C-325.  Greenberg  expects  the  first 
game  to  be  cheered  on  by  at  least  15  of 
the  30  members  already  signed  up. 

"If  there  are  any  ex-poms  out  there  that 
are  interested  in  starting  their  squad 
again,"  Greenberg  added,  "join  the  Booster 
Club  so  that  we  can  get  the  poms  back 
again  next  year." 

Coach  Friend  said  that  he'll  do  every¬ 
thing  he  can  to  help,  including  supplying 
funds  if  necessary.  He  feels  that  a  booster 
club  is  vital  "to  enhance  student  life  at 
PUC." 

There's  more  to  a  college  experience 
than  passing  your  sociology  class,"  said 
Friend,  "and  we'd  like  to  provide  that 
through  student  activities." 

from  pg.  1 

whole  program  together  and  did  not  have 
time  to  involve  others  in  the  process. 
Planning  needs  to  start  in  April  or  May  for 
the  next  year  and  as  yet  next  fall's  pro¬ 
gram  has  not  been  discussed  yet  he  said. 

"I  don't  have  a  problem  with  minority 
organizations  not  participating  to  make  a 
statement  about  their  frustrations.  Howev¬ 
er,  they  need  to  keep  in  mind  the  chance 
to  persuade  high  school  minority  students 
to  go  on  to  college,"  Curry  said. 

He  said  minority  participation  decreases 
at  each  level  of  education  and  the  number 
of  minorities  pursuing  graduate  studies  is 
very  small,  resulting  in  a  small  pool  of 
candidates  for  faculty  and  administrative 
posts. 

He  said  there  are  over  3,000  institutions 
in  the  United  States  trying  to  hire  minori¬ 
ty  faculty  members.  The  small  pool  of  eli¬ 
gible  candidates  combined  with  the  large 
demand  creates  a  shortage  of  minorities  in 
these  positions. 

He  said  it  takes  eight  years  of  college 
work  for  a  Ph.D.  and  that  is  why  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  minority  professors  and  admin¬ 
istrators. 

He  said  having  a  minority  affairs  office 
is  becoming  very  popular  on  college  cam¬ 
puses  across  the  country.  According  to 
Cuny,  potentially  there  is  some  benefit 
from  having  a  minority  affairs  office  if 
structured  properly.  "But,  if  you  just  set  up 
an  office  for  the  sake  of  setting  up  an  of¬ 
fice,  it  won't  be  beneficial,"  Curry  said. 

Sue  Panther,  BSU  co-advisor,  said, 
"Although  I  in  no  way  influenced  them  in 
their  decision,  I  do  fully  support  their  po¬ 
sition.  It's  affirming  because  they  are  not 
alone  in  that  the  concerns  expressed  are 
not  individual  concerns." 

Members  of  the  BSU  said  they  did  not 
want  to  be  quoted  as  individuals  because  of 
fear  of  reprisals  from  the  university. 


'This  conference  provides  the  people 
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Fees  create  programs  for  the  future 


by  Tracey  M.  Jarrell 

Undergraduate  students  at  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity  Calumet  may  soon  face  additional  Stu¬ 
dent  Service  Fees.  Currently,  the  mandato¬ 
ry  fee  is  set  at  $2.25  per  credit  hour  ($31 
maximum)  for  the  fall  and  spring  semes¬ 
ters. 

"We  are  now  looking  at  the  possibility 
of  assessing  the  SSF  for  the  summer  term 
as  well,"  said  Larry  Crawford,  Dean  of  Stu¬ 
dents.  More  money  is  needed  to  continue 
the  student  activities  and  athletic  pro¬ 
grams. 


by  David  Turpin 

On  Wed.,  Oct.  26  in  Alumni  Hall,  al¬ 
most  300  people  listened  as  economist  Dr. 
Ravi  Batra,  author  of  the  bestselling  book 
"The  Great  Depression  of  1990",  explained 
why  he  is  predicting  a  depression. 

Dr.  Batra,  who  is  a  well  known  trade 
theorist  and  professor  of  economics  at 
Southern  Methodist  University,  presented 
his  theories  in  terms  of  modem  American 
history. 

The  1980s,  he  said,  are  like  the  1920s. 
Both  decades  are  characterized  by  specula¬ 
tion,  merger-mania  and  a  high  concentra¬ 
tion  of  wealth.  The  1990s,  he  said,  will 
be  like  the  1930s. 

Dr.  Batra  said  that  when  he  first  made 
his  prediction  in  1978,  he  was  greeted 
with  laughter.  In  1982,  in  an  effort  to 
alert  the  public,  he  made  a  series  of  predic¬ 
tions.  He  predicted  a  4%  inflation  rate,  a 
stock  market  boom,  falling  oil  prices,  a 
rise  in  bank  failures  and  the  stock  market 
crash. 

All  of  these  predictions  came  true,  he 
said,  even  though  they  ran  counter  to  what 
most  economists  were  predicting  at  the 
time. 

"Economists,"  he  said,  "make  good  fore¬ 
casts  within  a  decade,  but  they  tend  to  pro¬ 
ject  those  forecasts  into  the  next  decade. 
Every  decade  is  different  than  the  one  be¬ 
fore." 

He  then  explained  his  theory  of  cycles. 
He  said  that  in  every  decade  there  is  at 
least  one  recession  and  that  every  sixty 
years  a  recession  becomes  a  great  depres¬ 
sion. 

"Economists  always  say  that  depres¬ 
sions  are  logically  impossible  because  of 
new  institutions,"  he  said.  "They  forget 
that  institutions  may  change,  but  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  remains  the  same." 

In  his  book  he  wrote,  "It  is  human  na¬ 
ture  alone  that  can  possibly  create  such 
cyclical  patterns.  We  usually  observe  that 
a  generation  is  active  for  about  thirty 
years,  and  then  a  new  one  takes  over.  Eve¬ 
ry  generation  finds  new  ways  to  make  the 
same  mistakes." 

Dr.  Batra  also  put  forward  economic  data 
and  analysis  to  support  his  predictions. 

He  said,  "My  analysis  does  not  just  de¬ 
pend  on  cycles.  Say  we  had  no  deficits, 
etc.  ,  then  I  would  not  predict  a  depres¬ 
sion.  If  all  I  had  was  the  theory  of  cycles  I 
would  not  stick  my  neck  out."  He  pointed 
to  the  budget  and  trade  deficits  and  the  do¬ 
mestic  and  third  world  debts  as  important 
factors. 

According  to  Dr.  Batra,  the  underlying 
cause  of  all  these  phenomena  is  the  fact 
that  wealth  has  become  highly  concentrat¬ 
ed.  He  said  that  it  was  the  extreme  concen- 


Student  activities  program  is  budgeted  at 
$112,160  and  the  athletic/recreational  and 
intramural  programs  are  budgeted  at 
$153,840  for  this  year;  yet  only  $250,000 
in  SSF  is  expected  to  be  collected  this 
year.  Therefore,  $26,000  will  have  to 
come  from  unspent  reserves. 

Faculty,  staff,  and  graduate  students  don't 
have  to  pay  the  SSF  charges,  but  they  do 
take  advantage  of  some  of  the  services  of¬ 
fered.  "Technically,  they're  not  permitted 
to  use  the  services  funded  by  this  fee.  It 
would  take  more  money  to  enforce  graduate 
students'  non-participation  in  these  pro¬ 


bation  of  wealth  that  gave  rise  to  the  spe¬ 
culative  bubble  that  burst  in  1929  and  that 
the  same  dynamics  were  operating  today. 
"1%  of  the  population  owns  37%  of  the 
country's  wealth,"  he  said. 

In  his  book.  Dr.  Batra  explains  how  a 
high  concentration  of  wealth  causes  a  spe¬ 
culative  bubble  to  form. 

First,  the  number  of  persons  with  few  or 
no  assets  increases.  The  demand  for  credit 
increases  as  these  people  try  to  keep  then- 
heads  above  water  by  borrowing.  Second,  it 
is  obvious  that  in  this  situation  borrowers 
in  general  are  credit  risks. 

Finally,  the  wealthy  begin  competing 
with  each  other  to  make  loans  that  are 
more  and  more  risky.  The  result  is  a  specu¬ 
lative  bubble  which  bursts  in  a  financial 
panic.  According  to  Dr.  Batra's  theory  of 
cycles,  this  happens  every  sixty  years. 

Dr.  Batra  acknowledged  that  there  is  a 
1%  chance  that  a  depression  can  be  averted. 
He  said  that  this  could  be  accomplished  by 
a  3%  wealth  tax  on  the  richest  1%  of  the 
population  who  own  approximately  $5.7 
trillion.  This  would  generate  enough  reve¬ 
nue  to  eliminate  the  budget  deficit  within  a 
year. 

"What,"  he  asked,  "do  you  think  the 
chances  are  of  that  happening?"  He  also 
said  that  a  continuation  of  the  Reagan  ad¬ 
ministration's  policies,  which  encourage 
the  concentration  of  wealth,  will  make  a 
depression  inevitable. 

In  his  lecture,  Dr.  Batra  also  gave  advice 
on  how  individuals  can  prepare  for  the 
coming  depression.  The  most  important 
think,  he  said,  is  to  get  out  of  debt. 

He  did  not  advise  people  to  sell  their 
homes,  but,  he  said,  "I  practice  what  I 
preach.  I  sold  my  house.  I  rent." 

Save  as  much  as  possible,  he  said,  in 
his  new  book,  "How  to  Survive  the  Great 
Depression  of  1990,"  Dr.  Batra  provides  a 
list  of  2,000  relatively  safe  banks.  "That," 
he  said,  "is  the  centerpiece  of  my  survival 
strategy.  Save  in  a  safe  bank." 

Following  the  lecture  there  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  period.  In  response  to  a  question  about 
the  role  of  government  safeguards,  Dr.  Ba¬ 
tra  said,  "In  the  1930s  the  government  had 
no  programs,  but  it  had  lots  of  money." 

'Today  the  government  has  lots  of  pro¬ 
grams  but  no  money.  Which  would  you  pre¬ 
fer?" 

Another  questioner  asked  about  the  future 
beyond  1990.  "If  the  '80s  are  like  the  '20s 
and  if  the  '90s  are  going  to  be  like  the 
'30s,  then  will  the  2000s  be  like  the 
1940s?  Will  it  take  another  world  war  to 
pull  us  out  of  this  depression?" 

In  response,  Dr.  Batra  laughed  and  said 
that  he  hoped  not.  "This  time,"  he  said, 
"only  serious  reforms  will  bring  us  out  of 
this  depression,  reforms  that  remove  the 
influence  of  money  on  politics." 


grams  than  to  just  let  them  enjoy  some  of 
the  benefits,  "  said  Crawford. 

Some  programs  are  more  restrictive  than 
others,  however.  Only  undergraduate  stu¬ 
dents  are  allowed  to  use  the  total  fitness 
center,  attend  special  student  presentations 
at  no  charge,  and  participate  in  various  so¬ 
cial  clubs. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  be  assessed  the  SSF,  but  it  was  con¬ 
cluded  to  be  unfeasible  at  this  time. 

The  summer  assessment  would  generate 
enough  money  to  adequately  maintain  fund¬ 
ing  for  present  programs,  but  not  enough 
to  institute  new  programs.  "We  will  need 
to  create  means  for  more  monies  for  pro¬ 
grams  we  want  to  see  in  the  future,"  said 
Crawford. 

There  is  a  desire  to  establish  a  full  ser¬ 
vice  day  care  center.  The  current  day  care 
facility  is  very  limited  and  does  not  fulfill 
needs  of  many  who  would  otherwise  use  its 
services. 

Before  any  increases  are  put  into  effect, 
the  Student  Service  Fee  Allocation  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  is  chaired  by  Larry  Crawford 
and  consists  of  students,  faculty  and  ad¬ 
ministrators,  has  to  submit  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  the  Chancellor's  office  and  Board 
of  Trustees  for  approval. 

If  the  increase  is  approved,  undergraduate 
students  will  be  mandated  to  pay.  "My 
feelings  are,  that  if  students  aren't  obligat¬ 
ed  to  pay  the  fee,  most  wouldn't,  and  they 
would  miss  out  on  a  [positive]  collegiate 
experience.  This  is  all  part  of  one's  total 
education.  [An  education  is]  more  than  just 
taking  courses  and  accumulating  credits," 
said  Crawford. 

"I  think  students  put  on  some  excellent 
programs  and  activities  that  make  Purdue  a 
more  attractive  campus,  not  only  for  those 
attending  now,  but  for  [future  students]." 

A  complete  listing  of  student  a  activities 
and  programs  can  be  picked  up  at  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Student  Affairs. 

Column 

Ultra  donates 
Thanksgiving 
gift  certificates 

by  Kim  Gentry  and  Barb  Crawford 

Happy  November.  Midterms  are  over  and 
it's  time  to  relax  -  but  just  for  a  little 
while.  The  holiday  season  is  fast  ap¬ 
proaching  and  we  all  know  what  that 
means:  gifts,  cards,  decorating,  get  togeth- 
ers,  food,  and,  unfortunately,  final  exams. 

But  it’s  not  all  that  bad,  and  we  at  the 
Chronicle  want  to  make  the  next  couple  of 
months  a  little  less  exhausting  for  you. 
With  the  help  of  Ultra  Foods,  the  Chroni¬ 
cle  would  like  to  give  $20  gift  certificates 
to  two  PUC  students.  Just  fill  out  your 
name,  address,  phone  number  and  student 
I.  D.  number  on  a  sheet  of  paper  and  place 
it  in  the  Chronicle  suggestion  box  at  the 
information  center  desk  in  the  C-building. 

The  drawing  will  take  place  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  November  16,  at  2  p.m.,  at  the  infor¬ 
mation  center  desk.  Hurry  and  submit  your 
entry  soon. 

The  winners  will  be  mentioned  in  our 
next  article  along  with  information  on  the 
clothing  drive  that  will  take  place  in  De¬ 
cember. 

A  special  thanks  goes  out  to  Bob  Wasiu- 
ta.  Store  Manager  of  Ultra  Foods,  for  the 
gift  certificates. 

Good-luck  to  you  all! 


Minority  Seminar  Of 
fered 


The  College  of  Communication  Arts 
and  Sciences  and  Career  Development 
and  Placement  Services  at  Michigan 
State  University  are  pleased  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  first  annual  "Minorities  in 
Communication  Am  and  Sciences  Mid- 
West  Conference."  It  will  be  held  No¬ 
vember  17-18,  1988,  at  the  Kellogg 
Center  on  the  main  campus.  East  Lans¬ 
ing,  Michigan. 

The  Mid-West  conference  will  pro¬ 
vide  an  excellent  career  and  job  fair  for 
recruiters  and  college  minority  students 
throughout  the  Big  Ten  states  and  Mid¬ 
west. 

Workshops  will  be  conducted  by  pro¬ 
fessionals  in  the  communication  arts 
and  sciences.  Students  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  interact  with  recruiters 
from  newspapers,  television  and  radio 
stations,  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  firms,  speech-language  pathology 
and  audiology,  magazines,  and  tele¬ 
phone  companies  and  graduate  school 
officers  from  colleges  related  to  com¬ 
munication  arts  and  sciences  through¬ 
out  the  midwest  and  nation. 

For  further  information  call  Dr.  Law¬ 
rence  N.  Redd  at  (517)  355-3410  or 
Mr.  Billy  Dexter  at  (5117)  355-9510. 
Deadline  for  reservations  is  October 
28,  1988. 

Weight  Loss  Seminar, 
Nov.  16 

A  three-part  seminar,  "Are  Diets  a 
Good  Method  of  Weight  Control? 
(Proper  and  Improper  Weight  Loss  Pro¬ 
grams),"  is  scheduled  at  7  p.m.,  Wed¬ 
nesday,  Nov.  16  at  Purdue  University 
Calumet  in  Room  129  of  the  Physical 
Education  Recreation  Building. 

Chris  Jensen,  dietician,  discusses  "A 
Nutritional  Analysis  of  Popular  Diels." 

John  Bobalik,  exercise  physiologist 
and  co-coordinator  of  Purdue  Calumet's 
Total  Fitness  Center,  discusses  "The  Ef¬ 
fects  of  Rapid  Weight  Loss  on  Body 
Composition." 

Tamara  J.  Vokes,  M.D.  endocrinolo¬ 
gist,  Hammond  Clinic,  discusses 
"Medical  Problems  and  Health  Risks 
Associated  with  Fad  Diets." 

The  fee  is  $3  (Total  Fitness  Center 
members  are  admitted  free). 

The  seminar  is  sponsored  by  Purdue 
Calumet  in  affiliation  with  the  Ham¬ 
mond  Clinic. 

Additional  information  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  contacting  The  Total  Fitness 
Center  at  (219)  989-2363.  Indiana  call¬ 
ers  also  may  phone  toll  free  1-800- 
228-0799,  ext.  2363.  Callers  from  the 
Illinois  862  exchange  may  reach  Purdue 
Calumet  toll  free  by  dialing  862-5690, 
ext.  2363. 

Graduate  School  Dead¬ 
lines 

If  you  wish  to  be  admitted  to  a  Grad¬ 
uate  School  program  at  the  West  Lafay¬ 
ette  campus,  then  your  complete  dossi¬ 
er  must  be  received  before  classes  start 
for  the  semester  you  plan  to  begin. 

Should  a  new  graduate  student  fail  to 
meet  this  deadline,  the  alternative  will 
be  to  file  a  temporary  application  form 
as  a  condition  for  registration  and  then 
file  for  regular  admission  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  semester. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  contact 
Saul  Lemer  at  ext.  2257. 
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Phi  Sigma  Kappa  wins  contest 

Stuffing  a  record  21  people  in  a  1988  Volkswagon,  the  brothers  and  little  sisters  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa 
crawled  away  with  first  place  and  a  $350  check.  The  contest  took  place  at  Merrillville's  Centrury  Mall 
and  was  sponsored  by  the  Post-Tribune  All  local  organizations  at  local  universities  were  invited  to 
particpate. 

Alcohol  Awareness  response 


by  Nancy  Luketich 

Contributor 

"Scared  Straight"  tactics  were  not  used 
during  drug  and  alcohol  awareness  week. 

Lake  County  professionals  came  to  Pur¬ 
due  University  Calumet  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  of  Drug  and  Alcohol  Awareness 
Week.  Twelve  organizations  from  the  Lake 
County  area  participated. 

Information  was  provided  by  twelve 
speakers  in  various  classrooms,  a  half- 
dozen  information  booths  in  the  library 
concourse,  student  organizations  and  films 
in  room  C-100.  The  goal  was  to  inform  an 
estimated  250  students  about  the  deadly  use 
of  drugs  and  alcohol. 

On  Tuesday,  when  the  films  interrupted 
regular  television  shows  in  C-100,  students 
asked  that  films  be  moved  to  the  con¬ 
course.  Films  in  the  concourse  were  viewed 
briefly  by  passing  students, 

Waltee  Douglas,  counseling  psycholo¬ 
gist  in  the  Dean  of  students  Counseling 
Center,  was  appointed  by  Indiana  Governor 
Robert  Orr  to  serve  as  advisory  board  mem¬ 
ber  for  the  Slate  Mental  Health  Depart¬ 
ment. 

She  considered  the  program,  now  in  its 
second  year  of  operation,  successful. 
"Twelve  speakers  reaching  an  estimated  25 
students  per  classroom.  A  lone  booth  hand¬ 
ed  out  over  100  pamphlets  on  Tuesday." 

"We  would  like  to  get  more  faculty,  stu¬ 
dents,  and  organization  members  in¬ 
volved,”  she  said,  "we  would  like  to  get 
feedback  from  them."  Next  year  there  are 
plans  for  grant  money  and  program  modifi¬ 
cations  to  attract  more  students. 

Karen  Freeman,  Deputy  Prosecutor  for 
the  Lake  County  Prosecutors  Office  in 
Crown  Point,  was  a  guest  speaker  for  Pro¬ 
fessor  Van  Orman's  history  class  Tuesday. 

She  said  that  in  Indiana,  dealing  drugs 
means  a  sentence  of  six  to  fifty  years  (de¬ 
pending  on  gram  weight  of  substance),  and 
an  attorney  fees  of  $2000.  A  person  caught 
near  openly  displayed  drugs  receives  up  to 
an  eight  year  sentence  (depending  on  gram 
weight),  and  fines  according  to  offense. 


Alcohol  intoxication  is  judged  by  the 
consumption  of  four  to  six  drinks,  or  a 
reading  of  .10  on  a  breathalyzer  test.  The 
first  Driving  Under  the  Influence  brings 
and  attorney  fee  of  $1500  and  a  misde¬ 
meanor  offense  on  your  police  record. 

The  second  DUI  offense  makes  a  person 
eligible  for  a  class  D  felony  and  three  to 
four  years  in  jail.  Reckless  homicide  while 
under  the  influence  is  a  sentence  of  from 
two  to  eight  years. 

"Just  a  small  incident  can  ruin  your  life," 
said  Freeman,  "if  you  must  experiment  with 
drugs,  do  it  in  your  home.  If  you  drink, 
don't  drive.  Let  someone  sober  drive  for 
you." 

Students  interviewed  in  the  concourse  on 
Tuesday  gave  their  views  about  drug  and  al¬ 
cohol  use. 

Cindy  Black,  a  student  in  post  graduate 
studies,  happened  upon  the  booths  while 
entering  the  library. 

She  said,  "I  knew  an  addicted  teenage 
girl.  She  was  so  strung  out  on  drugs  that 
she  took  her  clothes  off  in  a  public  park. 
Her  boyfriend  was  so  doped,  he  fell  down 
some  stairs,  hit  his  nose,  and  bled  to 
death." 

Nick  Pangiotidis,  a  Purdue  undergraduate, 
also  saw  a  life  destroyed  by  drugs.  "I  think 
the  university  level  is  too  late  to  inform 
people,"  he  said,  "you  need  to  start  in  pre¬ 
school  and  educate  grades  one  through 
twelve." 

Athena  Panos,  a  Purdue  sophomore,  said, 
"I  don't  think  people  are  watching  the 
films  because  they  have  made  up  their 
minds  and  a  half-hour  film  won  t  change 
their  opinions." 

Michelle  Jones,  a  Purdue  sophomore, 
said,  "People  are  going  to  do  what  they 
want  to  do.  They  don’t  care  unless  it  hap¬ 
pens  to  them  —  then  they  realize. 

"Drugs  ruin  your  life  in  business,"  said 
Purdue  sophomore,  Jim  Strezovski,  you 
wanna  play,  you  have  to  pay.” 


Coping  with  frustration 

by  Deborah  Gant 

Contributor 


"When  you're  hungry,  you  eat.  When 
you're  thirsty,  you  drink.  And  when  you’re 
frustrated,  you  eat  and  drink,"  that's  one 
way  that  Clare  Enright,  Tri-City  Communi¬ 
ty  Mental  Health  Center  Senior  Consultant, 
identifies  frustration. 

CAMEO,  Children  of  the  Aging,  is  a  sup¬ 
port  group  affiliated  with  the  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  Gerontology  Center  for  children  of 
aging  relatives. 

Coping  with  frustration  was  the  topic  at 
the  last  CAMEO  meeting.  According  to  En¬ 
right,  frustration  occurs  because  caregivers 
are  tom  between  logic  and  emotion. 

According  to  Enright,  the  best  way  to 
deal  with  a  frustrating  situation  is,  "To  do 
the  best  you  can  and  accept  that  it  won't  be 
perfect.  Acceptance  may  not  cure  anything, 
but  it  sure  helps  us  to  cope." 


Enright  listed  some  common  false  as¬ 
sumptions  that  raise  frustration  levels: 
"Old  people  are  like  children;  "Old  people 
do  not  grow,  they  decline;  "Old  people  are 
stubborn." 

In  fact,  stubbornness  may  be  the  last 
thread  of  their  self-esteem.  According  to 
Enright,  the  first  step  to  avoiding  frustra¬ 
tion  is  realizing  that  there  are  alternatives. 
Enright  promotes  a  concept  called  "self¬ 
talk"  in  which  one  finds  a  positive  way  to 
view  a  negative  situation. 

A  second  step  is  to  avoid  a  head-on  col¬ 
lision.  Enright  says,  "As  a  caregiver,  give 
plenty  of  affection  and  emotional  support 
to  your  aging  relative.  Divert  his  attention 
and  channel  his  energy  away  from  the  frus¬ 
trating  action." 


Parking  Operations  Costly 


by  Cynthia  Fagyas 

The  cost  of  parking  permits  may  in¬ 
crease  starting  next  year  because  of  rising 
expenses  associated  with  the  upkeep  of  the 
parking  lots,  so  says  Gary  H.  Newsom, 
Vice  Chancellor  in  Administration  Servic¬ 
es. 

Parking  operations  is  considered  to  be  a 
self  supporting  enterprise.  Revenues  taken 
in  from  permits  and  fines  are  used  to  pay 
expenses  associated  with  the  enforcement 
and  maintenance  of  the  lots. 

Maintenance  expenses  consist  of  strip¬ 
ping,  patching  holes,  sweeping  and  snow 
removal.  Other  expenses  include  utility 
costs  for  lighting  the  lots  and  supply  ex¬ 
penses  from  printing  tickets  and  permits. 

Salaries  of  some  enforcement  and  main¬ 
tenance  personnel  are  taken  from  parking 


revenues  also. 

Additionally,  a  new  squad  car  is  currently 
on  the  agenda.  The  cost  of  the  car  will  be 
split  between  the  parking  operations  fund 
and  university  funds. 

There  are  also  situations  when  outside 
contractors  are  called  in  for  snow  removal 
when  accumulations  exceed  six  inches  and 
when  the  lots  need  to  be  refurbished. 

Purdue  officials  have  withheld  an  in¬ 
crease  of  parking  permit  fees  for  the  last 
few  years,  while  expenses  have  continued 
on  an  upward  trend.  Newsom  explained  that 
the  parking  expenses  versus  revenues  is 
presently  at  a  break-even  point,  though 
this  year's  expenses  will  exceed  revenues. 

Purdue  University  Calumet  officials  will 
discuss  a  possible  increase  in  permit  costs 
in  January,  and  will  make  their  decision  in 
March  of  next  year. 


I-I-H-I 


Registered 
Nurses  and 
December  '88 
Nursing  Grads! 

Before 
December's 
class  graduates, 
let's  get  together 
for  a  tailgate 
party! 

Sunday, 
November  20 
Noon  to  4  pm 

The  Community 
Hospital 

Munster,  Indiana 

Reserve  your 
seat  on  a 


•  Watch  the  Bears-Tampa  Bay 
game  on  our  big-screen  TV 

•  Come  huddle  with  teammates 
and  our  coaching  staff 

•  Check  our  scorecard  for 
low  patient  ratios  and  high 
occupancy  financial 
stability  and  a  progressive, 
caring  environment 
exceptional  rewards! 

Tailgate  lunch! 
Iburs! 

Door  Prizes! 

Informal  dress .  . 

Bears  regalia  preferred 

Call 

COLLECT 

with  RSVP 

(219)  836-1600 
ext.  1577 

Jayne  Hines,  RN, 
Recruitment 

The 

Community 
Hospital 

901  MacArthur  Blvd. 
Munster,  IN  46321 . 


Watch  the  competition 
byte  the  dust 


The  new ^  Z-248/12  high  speed  Personal  Computer 
puts  you  at  the  head  of  the  department 


It’s  no  contest  for  you  and  the 
Z-248/12.  Winning  the  race 
and  performing  your  best  is  a 

cinch. 

With  the  speed  of  12MHz  -  0  wait 
states;  versatility  of  MS-DOS, 
Xenix  or  MS  OS/2;  and  expandabil¬ 
ity  of  5  open  expansion  slots,  the 
Zenith  Z-248  makes  the  dust  really 
fly! 

ZW-248-40  with  40MB  fixed  disk 

Prices  start  @  $2599 

ZW-248-80  with  80MB  fixed  disk 

Prices  start  @  $2999 


Featuring: 

•  80286  processor 

•  12MHz,  0  wait  states 

•  Four  16  bit  open 
expansion  slots 

•  1MB  RAM  standard  expandable 
to  6MB  on  system  board 

•  1.44MB  3M>”  floppy  drive 

•  40MB  or  80MB  hard  disk 

•  2  serial  ports 

•  1  parallel  port 

•  EGA  video  card 

•  101  key  keyboard 

•  Real  time  clock  with 
battery  backup 

•  MS-DOS,  MS  windows 


For  more  information  about 


TgMJTH 


data 

systems 


THE  QUALITY  GOES  IN  BEFORE  THE  NAME  GOES  ON 


'HJTM 


s  full  range  of  computers  from  the 


8088  desktops, 


286  desktops  &  portables,  386  desktops  &  portables,  contact 


Disk  Enterprises 

845-DISK 
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SGA  should  re-evaluate 


The  main  purpose  of  The 
Student  Government  Associa¬ 
tion  is  to  represent  the  student 
body.  However,  this  semester 
many  students  are  becoming 
concerned  that  maybe  the  SGA 
is  missing  the  point.  There  are 
three  issues  that  bring  us  to 
this  conclusion. 

First,  the  elected  Vice- 
President,  Sandra  Castillo, 
moved  away  from  the  area, 
leaving  her  post  vacant.  Presi¬ 
dent  Rich  Bolanowski  called  a 
special  meeting  to  nominate 
and  elect  a  suitable  replace¬ 
ment. 

Helen  Marie  Harmon,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Student  Programming 
Board,  was  voted  in  as  the  new 
vice-president.  But,  some  of 
the  senators,who  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  taking  the  position, 
were  never  notified  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  election.  Furthermore, 
minutes  of  the  meeting  which 
verified  the  special  election 
have  been  lost,  and  now  the 
new  vice-president  rarely  at¬ 
tends  SGA  meetings. 

Secondly,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  semester.  Service  America 
Corporation,  the  new  food 
service,  was  receiving  com¬ 
plaints  about  the  qualtiy,  quan¬ 
tity,  and  prices  of  items  on  the 
menu.  Bolanowski  accused  the 
cafeteria  of  raising  prices  and 
announced  a  cafeteria  boycott 
before  asking  what  the  student 


body  wanted  to  do  about  the 
situation. 

Bolanowski  later  retracted 
his  statement  and  conducted  an 
opinion  poll  concerning  the 
cafeteria  service.  The  results 
of  the  poll  were  inconclusive 
and  the  idea  of  a  boycott  dis¬ 
missed. 

Finally,  the  SGA  has  concen¬ 
trated  its  efforts  toward  mak¬ 
ing  this  year's  homecoming  a 
success.  Commendable,  but  is 
this  an  issue  that  affects  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  PUC  students? 

Rather  than  dealing  with  is¬ 
sues  that  will  affect  a  majority 
of  PUC  students,  like  working 
with  the  space  allocation  com¬ 
mittee,  SGA  is  concerned  with 
spending  most  of  its  meetings 
discussing  themes  for  an  ath¬ 
letic  event. 

We  feel  that  in  order  to  af¬ 
fect  any  policy  changes  or  at 
the  very  least  have  a  voice  in 
administrative  affairs,  which 
is  a  student  government  asso¬ 
ciation  function,  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  SGA  needs  to  re¬ 
evaluate  its  objectives.  Specifi¬ 
cally,  the  SGA  should  evaluate 
replacements  more  scrupu¬ 
lously,  talk  to  the  student  body 
to  find  out  what  concerns  af¬ 
fect  their  future  at  PUC,  and 
deal  with  issues  that  will  affect 
more  that  15  percent  of  PUC 
students. 


Fraternities  open  to  everyone? 


by  Tammy  Dahbur 

College  fraternities  by  their  very  nature 
are  mutually  exclusive;  they  are  protected 
by  law  to  such  an  extent  that  they  can  fur¬ 
ther  their  existing  social  abuses.  What  is 
important  here  is  that  closed  fraternities  do 
exist  on  campus,  and  by  closed,  I  mean  ra¬ 
cist. 

There  are  rules  meant  to  do  away  with 
these  kind  of  abuses,  but  just  to  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  ambiguity  of  these  rules, 
let  me  quote  an  excerpt  from  a  court  deci¬ 
sion  cited  in  Baird's  Manual  of  College 
Fraternities. 

A  New  York  court  in  1954  said,  "No  so¬ 
cial  organization,  in  policy  or  practice, 
shall  bar  students  on  account  of  race,  col¬ 
or,  religion,  creed,  nations  origin  or  other 
artificial  criteria.” 

In  similar  cases  the  Supreme  Court  has 
■pheld  this  same  position.  This  rule 
sounds  clear  enough,  and  it  should  be  abid¬ 
ed  by.  However,  fraternities  have  ways  of 
getting  around  it. 

The  "fair”  and  "wise"  Supreme  Court 
even  assists  them  in  doing  so.  They've 
come  up  with  a  phrase  known  as 
“voluntary  association"  which  basically 
Deans,  if  you  don't  like  them,  you  don't 
iaclude  them. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  made  it  clear  that 
these  cases  are  to  be  handled  by  the  lower 
c— rts,  so  that  the  Supreme  Curt  can  keep 


up  the  facade  of  fairness  while  letting  the 
racism  continue. 

The  lower  courts  deal  with  the  exclusion 
of  minorities  from  various  groups  by  say¬ 
ing,  "This  has  gone  on  for  so  long  al¬ 
ready,  we  are  going  to  let  it  continue." 
That  was  the  opinion  of  a  New  Jersey  court 
in  the  case  of  Trautwein  v.  Harbourt. 

So,  what  our  legal  system  is  telling  us 
is  that  if  we  are  really  racist,  in  the  deep¬ 
est  part  of  our  being,  then  the  law  should 
respect  that  because  it's  embedded  in  our 
culture.  It  seems  that  our  campus  does  not 
have  closed  fraternities  -  at  least  no  one 
wants  to  admit  that  we  do. 

Donald  Kaminski,  representing  Phi  Kap¬ 
pa  Theta,  said  that  this  fraternity  is  "open 
to  everyone.”  He  claims  that  Phi  Kappa 
Theta  is  24  percent  black  and  Hispanic. 

The  other  Greek  Letter  societies  claim  to 
be  similarly  open.  The  one  problem  is  that 
all  the  fraternities  I've  talked  to  do  not 
have  an  affirmative  action  policy,  but  they 
do  recruit.  It's  fairly  obvious  that  while 
they  do  actively  seek  members,  they  don't 
go  out  of  their  way  to  include  minorities. 

If  they  want  to  fulfill  the  original  goal 
of  fraternities,  which  is  to  promote  broth¬ 
erhood,  then  they  should  include  minori¬ 
ties  and  should  have  an  affirmative  action 
policy  which  can  be  enforced.  Furthermore, 
affirmative  action  is  not  a  policy  against 
racism,  but  a  reaction  to  racism. 


Chronicle  showing  change 

by  Sherri  Pletrzak  and  Joe  Rodriguez 


From  the  time  the  Purdue  Chronicle  was 
conceived  in  1982,  it  has  steadily  shown 
improvement.  Last  year,  the  Columbia 
Scholastic  Press  Association  rated  our  pa¬ 
per  excellent  for  both  semesters,  awarding 
our  spring  1988  issues  930  out  of  1000 
possible  points. 

We  have  grown  from  a  paper  primarily 
publishing  university  press  releases  to  one 
doing  responsible,  informative  news  sto¬ 
ries  and  investigative  journalism. 

The  Chronicle  serves  as  a  link  between 
the  university,  the  student  body  and  the 
community.  Funded  by  student  fees,  the 
paper  provides  information  and  serves  as 
training  ground  for  students. 

The  skills  learned  by  working  on  the 
student  paper  are  valuable  not  only  to  stu¬ 
dents  planning  a  career  in  journalism  to 
any  student  in  the  real  world. 

What  this  boils  down  to  is  that  the  uni¬ 
versity  has  all  of  these  services  provided 
by  one  organization  -  the  Chronicle  -  at 
little  or  no  expense  to  the  university. 

However,  if  the  university  doesn’t  pro¬ 
vide  incentives  for  us  to  attract  new  stu¬ 
dents  and  to  maintain  the  quality  of  the 
paper,  then  the  paper  fails  as  a  voice  of 
the  PUC  community.  So  what  the  paper 
then  becomes  is  a  voice  of  the  university 
administration. 

In  reality,  it  would  benefit  the  universi¬ 
ty  if  the  Chronicle  fails  or  becomes  a 
voice  of  the  administration.  If  this  were  to 
happen,  there  would  be  no  other  views  ex¬ 
pressed.  In  the  final  analysis,  both  the 
university  and  the  student  body  loses  be¬ 
cause  a  lot  of  potential  benefits  are  lost 
from  both  sides.  There  would  be  no  more 
investigative  reports;  fair,  objectives  news 
stories;  or  an  award  winning  newspaper. 

The  most  tragic  consequence  would  be 
students  not  participating  on  the  paper  be¬ 


cause  of  the  Chronicle  not  being  the  kind 
of  objective  newspaper  that  it  is  now. 

We  have  enjoyed  serving  the  PUC  com¬ 
munity  and  wish  to  continue  the  quality 
that  the  Chronicle  has  become  known  for. 
It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  the  university 
helps  us  in  this  endeavor. 

Writing  skills  hurting 

by  Chris  Reed 

Johnny  can't  read  and  Suzie  can't  write. 
Illiteracy  is  not  a  problem  at  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  Calumet,  but  poor  writing  skills 
are  a  problem  among  students. 

English  instructors  have  been  noticing 
an  increase  of  poor  writing  skills  in  stu¬ 
dents'  writing  assignments. 

Dr.  Zenobia  Mistri  complains  that  even 
among  upper  classmen,  "students  are  un¬ 
able  to  construct  coherent  sentences  which 
communicate  a  single  idea." 

All  students  entering  PUC  are  required  to 
take  a  composition  course  entitled  English 
104. 

Before  a  student  can  pass  the  English 
104  course,  he  or  she  must  pass  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Exit  Exam.  This  exam  requires  stu¬ 
dents  to  write  an  essay  within  a  two  hour 
time  period. 

Although  students  are  passing  the  course 
and  the  exam,  they  are  either  not  applying 
the  writing  skills  they  have  learned,  or 
they  are  not  being  taught  properly. 

Students'  poor  writing  skills  are  not  the 
result  of  the  freshman  composition  course. 
Students  are  entering  the  university  with 
serious  writing  problems  and  a  one  semes¬ 
ter  course  in  writing  is  not  the  cure. 


Candidates  called  playboys 


by  Mike  Lleber 

During  the  presidential  campaign  that  we 
Americans  just  finished  suffering  through, 
I  heard  someone  blasting  the  Republican 
ticket  of  George  Bush  and  Dan  Quayle  as 
being  made  up  of  two  "millionaire  play¬ 
boys."  At  the  same  time,  I  heard  two  loyal 
members  of  the  GOP  fire  right  back  not 
only  at  the  Democratic  ticket  of  1988,  but 
at  every  Democratic  president  since  Harry 
Truman.  I  found  it  all  pretty  entertaining. 

However,  I  think  these  folks  are  missing 
the  point.  Anyone  of  either  party  who 
runs  for  president  in  the  country  has  to  be 
crazy.  How  many  normal  people  do  you 
know  who  like  talking  to  250  million 
people  at  a  time?  Most  Americans  live 
fairly  quiet  lives  and  don't  especially  want 
to  be  on  TV. 

In  fact,  a  survey  came  out  not  too  long 
ago  showing  that  public  speaking  is  the 
number  one  fear  in  this  country.  So  it's 
obvious  then  that  none  of  the  candidates 
this  year  really  represents  the  average 
American.  What  we  need  in  1988  is  a  pres¬ 
ident  who  hates  giving  speeches  like  eve¬ 
rybody  else. 

As  for  the  "millionaire  playboys" 
charge,  it's  probably  true  for  a  great  many 
of  the  powerful  men  in  our  nation;'s  histo¬ 
ry.  Let’s  face  it,  it's  not  true  what  you  hear 
in  school.  Not  just  anybody  can  become 
president  of  the  United  Slates.  You’ve  got 
to  be  extremely  rich. 

So,  to  be  fair,  this  millionaire  gripe 


should  be  applied  to  both  sides.  Let's  see, 
both  George  Bush  and  Lloyd  Bentsen  are 
multi-millionaire  Texas  oilmen,  and  Dan 
Quayle’s  share  of  his  family's  fortune  is 
well  into  the  millions.  Mike  Dukakis 
ranks  as  the  poorest  of  the  four  with  only 
a  single  million  to  his  name.  And  you  can 
bet  that  no  recent  president  has  set  foot  in 
a  K-Mart  looking  for  a  blue  light  special. 

As  for  "playboys,"  we  can  rule  out  Bush 
right  away.  He  blushes  when  his  wife  kiss¬ 
es  him  on  the  cheek.  (Of  course,  that  could 
just  be  a  political  trick  to  get  the  Bashful 
Vote  this  November.)  Dukakis  and  Bentsen 
are  too  much  in  love  with  their  wives  to 
look  elsewhere.  As  for  Quayle,  I'm  sure  all 
the  flak  he  got  from  the  press  a  couple 
months  back  put  him  out  of  a  romantic 
mood. 

If  you’re  looking  for  "millionaire  play¬ 
boys,"  you  can  find  them  in  both  parties. 
Yes,  you  can  point  to  the  Kenncdys  and 
Gary  "Quick,  Hide  in  the  Closet"  Hart.  But 
back  when  reporters  looked  the  other  way, 
and  before  TV  and  radio  were  around  to 
spread  stories  quickly.  Republican  Presi¬ 
dent  Harding  had  an  illegitimate  daughter. 
Democratic  President  Cleveland  had  an  ille¬ 
gitimate  son,  and  I'm  sure  that  other  presi¬ 
dents  from  both  parties  had  girlfriends  who 
were  never  discovered. 

All  this  proves  one  thing.  It  doesn't 
matter  whether  you  voted  for  Democrats  or 
Republicans  in  this  election.  Because  the 
only  thing  most  presidential  candidates 
have  in  common  with  the  average  Ameri¬ 
can  is  an  interest  in  the  opposite  sex. 
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Mohamed 

His  art  goes  beyond  classrooms 


by  Chrl*  Pepkowski 

He  seems  to  really  love  his  career  in  art 
and  is  actively  involved  in  developing  and 
nurturing  artist  talent.  And  he  firmly  be¬ 
lieves  that  there  is  a  great  demand  for  ac¬ 
complished  art  majors  in  society. 

Professor  John  Mohamed  has  been  teach¬ 
ing  art  for  23  years,  and  is  currently  the 
Professor  of  Art  and  Design  at  PUC.  He 
works  with  exceptionally  talented  students 
and  also  devotes  his  time  to  painting  mu¬ 
rals. 

One  of  Mohamed's  students,  Mark,  is  au¬ 
tistic  and  has  an  uncanny  ability  to  repro¬ 
duce  any  scene  with  exact  proportion  and 
shading.  "Mark  has  much  more  natural  tal¬ 
ent  than  myself,"  said  Mohamed.  Mark 
also  does  sketches  and  some  of  his  work 


Who’s  in  E-217? 

Nobody  really  knows! 

Have  you  ever  wondered  who  "those 
people  are  "  up  here  in  the  Chronicle 
office? 

Well  wander  up  here  and  say  hi! 
Come  see  for  yourself  the  magic 
which  makes  your  publication  possi¬ 
ble. 

Who  knows,  perhaps  you'll  have 
such  a  good  time  that  you'll  join  our 
staff.  No  matter  what  you  talent  or  ex¬ 
perience,  we  have  a  spot  reserved  just 
for  you,  even  if  you  can  only  be  with 
us  for  an  hour  a  week. 

We  are  loccated  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  Porter  School  Building  (just 
east  of  the  Gyte  Building)  in  room  E- 
217. Visit  us  or  call  989-2547  or  989- 
2548. 


'Oooh ... 

It  smells  so 
good  in  here!" 

Frequent  Customer 
Comment 
40  Gourmet  Coffees 
37  Loose  Teas 
45  Packaged  Teas 
River  Road  Csgun  Spices 

Caswell-Massey  Products 
Over  100  Different  Bath  Soaps 

Over  100  Perfume  Oils 
Custom  Scented  Lotions 
Natural  Cosmetics  (Cruelty 
Free) 

Men's  Fragrances 
&  MUCH  MORE ... 

Come  &  Browse  at: 

18044  Martin  Avenue 
(W.  ot  Dixie,  S.  of  Ridge) 
Homewood,  IL 
798-9440 

HOURS:  T/W/TH/FR  10-6 
SAT.  10-5 

THINK 

CHRISTMAS  GIFTS! 


will  be  displayed  in  the  library  next 
Spring. 

Another  student  that  Mohamed  has 
helped  was  failing  as  an  art  major  at  West 
Lafayette.  Mohamed  recognized  her  talent 
and  recommended  her  to  The  Academy  of 
Arts.  She  has  turned  her  situation  around 
and  is  very  successful  at  the  academy. 

The  Academy  of  Arts  and  The  Art  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Chicago  accept  only  students  who 
meet  their  requirements  as  highly  talented 
artists,  but  without  question  they  lake  stu¬ 
dents  recommended  by  Mohamed.  "I  recom¬ 
mend  such  institutions  as  The  Academy  of 
Arts  and  The  Art  Institute  because  they  of¬ 
fer  2,400  hours  of  hands-on  experience  as 
opposed  to  the  640  hours  a  normal  two 
year  college  offers,"  said  Mohamed. 
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This  painting  is  a  scene  from  Indiana's  lakeshore  with  one  of  the  area's  steelmills.  The  mural  is  at 

Hammond's  Howard  johnson 


Mohamed  recently  completed  a  45  by  45 
foot  mural  at  the  Howard  Johnson's  on  In¬ 
dianapolis  Boulevard  in  Hammond.  The 
mural  surrounds  the  motel's  swimming 
pool  with  a  scene  of  the  skyline  from  Chi¬ 
cago  to  the  Indiana  Dunes. 


He  is  currently  working  with  the  princi¬ 
pal  and  nine  students  at  Clark  High 
School,  painting  murals  in  the  hallways 
depicting  sports  and  academic  curriculum. 
The  project  will  be  completed  in  approxi¬ 
mately  three  months. 


Announcing 


The 

3rd 


BIG  BASH  ATTACK 

PARTY! 


Friday 

Nov.  18,  1988 


Romanian  Hail 

9  pm  -  ??? 
Refreshments  Served 

61st  &  Harrison,  Merrillville 

$3  Admission 
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Combs  addresses  media  on  economics 


Connections 

Shopping  Spree 

The  American  Society  of  Professional 
Supervision,  Inc.  will  host  a  shopping 
trip  to  Chicago  Saturday,  November  19. 
A  chartered  bus  will  leave  campus  at 
8:30  A.M.  and  will  return  by  5:30  P.M. 
The  cost  is  $5  and  reservations  are  re¬ 
quested  no  later  than  Wednesday,  No¬ 
vember  16.  If  you  are  interested,  call 
Debbie  or  Dan  at  (219)  989-2527. 

Savings  Books 

The  brothers  and  little  sisters  of  Phi 
Sigma  Kappa  are  selling  entertainment 
books  in  the  library  concourse  Monday 
November  7-18.  The  book  features  sav¬ 
ings  coupons  for  local  restaurants,  cine¬ 
mas,  theaters  and  sporting  events,  as 
well  as  national  hotel  and  car  rental 
packages.  The  books  are  $30  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  will  be  used  to  help  defer  the  cost 
of  attending  the  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  na¬ 
tional  conference  in  New  Orleans. 

New  Club 

The  Public  Affairs  Club  will  hold  its 
second  meeting  on  Monday,  November 
14,  in  C-327  at  noon.  The  topic  of  dis¬ 
cussion  will  be  the  club's  involvement 
with  Amnesty  International.  Further  in¬ 
formation  can  be  obtained  by  contacting 
the  clubs  advisor.  Prof.  DeFelice  at  ext. 
2687  or  in  0-246B. 

Call  for  Pledges 

Any  young  men  interested  in  pledging 
and  any  young  ladies  interested  in  be¬ 
coming  a  Little  sister  of  Gamma  Delta 
Iota  Fraternity  should  sign-up  at  our  of¬ 
fice  located  in  C-324F. 

by  Jo*  Rodrlguoz 

Chancellor  Richard  J.  Combs  invited 
the  local  news  media  to  a  luncheon  at  Pur¬ 
due  University  Calumet  in  October  to  talk 
about  the  campus  and  its  affect  on  eco¬ 
nomic  development  in  the  region. 

Addressing  the  media.  Combs  said  there 
is  a  need  for  better  communication  with 
the  local  media.  He  said,  "We  at  PUC  are 
making  an  economic  impact  on  the  com¬ 
munity  because  we  are  one  of  the  area's 
largest  employers." 

PUC's  contribution  to  economic  devel¬ 
opment  is  in  it's  ability  to  generate  stu¬ 
dent  fees,  federal  grants,  and  state  and  fed¬ 
eral  appropriations  Combs  said.  This  year, 
the  state  appropriated  $16  million  for 
PUC,  giving  Purdue  a  total  budget  of  $30 
million. 

Combs  said  he  is  comfortable  with  the 
way  the  university  is  managed  and  is 
pleased  with  the  increase  in  enrollment. 
Enrollment  for  the  fall  1988  semester  to¬ 
tals  7,386,  a  4.37  percent  increase  over 
last  year's  figure. 

According  to  Combs,  this  is  the  highest 
increase  since  1983,  especially  in  the  en¬ 
gineering,  management  and  chemistry  de¬ 
partments.  He  said  the  increase  resulted 
from  an  increase  in  the  employment  rate 
and  overall  improvement  in  education. 

There  are  2,767  full-time  and  4,519 
part-time  students.  Students  from  outside 
Northwest  Indiana,  who  pay  2.5  times 
more  than  resident  students,  account  for 
9.3  percent  of  the  student  body.  Minori¬ 
ties  represent  17  percent  of  the  student 


population,  with  480  students  being  His¬ 
panic.  Combs  said,  "This  is  the  largest 
Hispanic  student  population  in  the  state. 
However,  this  does  not  represent  a  nation¬ 
al  trend." 

"This  is  because  regionally,  we  have 
one  of  the  largest  Hispanic  populations  in 
the  state.  A  major  problem  is  that  Hispan- 
ics  have  one  of  the  highest  dropout  rates 
in  the  region,  and  PUC  wants  to  make  an 
effort  to  educate  this  segment  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation." 

PUC  must  direct  it's  efforts  to  minori¬ 
ties,  both  Black  and  Hispanic,  to  stay  in 
school  he  said.  As  demographics  change, 
minorities  are  not  taking  advantage  of  ed¬ 
ucational  opportunities  Combs  said. 

According  to  Combs,  local  high 
schools  could  become  a  feeder  system  for 
PUC  because  of  PUC's  involvement  with 
high  school  students'  efforts  to  graduate. 
He  said  this  effort  would  enhance  econom¬ 
ic  development  with  a  better  educated  pop¬ 
ulation. 

Combs  then  spoke  about  some  of  PUC's 
statistics:  The  average  age  of  a  female  stu¬ 
dent  is  27  and  of  a  male  is  26.  Fifty  per¬ 
cent  of  the  faculty  hold  Ph.D.s  and  80  per¬ 
cent  hold  terminal  degrees.  Combs  said 
PUC  offers  80  degree  programs  with  18  at 
the  Master's  degree  level.  He  said  PUC  has 
500  full-time  employees. 

Combs  said  that  PUC  is  not  only  a 
teaching  institution  but  also  does  re¬ 
search.  The  university  encourages  faculty 
members  to  do  research  to  retain  their  via¬ 
bility  in  their  discipline.  He  said  the  uni¬ 
versity  plays  a  key  role  in  economic  de¬ 


velopment  by  providing  economic  re¬ 
search  and  analysis.  It  also  assists  in  the 
development  of  human  resources  an  helps 
with  the  transfer  of  technology  to  local 
manufacturers  said  Combs. 

According  to  Combs,  economic  develop¬ 
ment  is  a  major  policy  issue  in  Indiana. 
The  Corporation  of  Science  and  Technolo¬ 
gy  has  named  PUC  one  of  four  centers  in 
Indiana  that  will  be  targeted  as  an  Ad¬ 
vanced  Technology  Applications  Center  he 
said. 

ATAC  will  provide  an  AutoCad  training 
center  to  maintain  up-to-date  software  and 
allow  faculty  interaction  with  industry. 
There  are  four  other  sections  to  ATAC 
which  include  a  Technology  Learning  Cen¬ 
ter,  Manufacturing  Technology  Service 
Center,  Technical  Assistance  Center  and  a 
Scaffolding  Center. 

The  Scaffolding  Center  will  provide  PUC 
with  faculty  applied  research  which  will  al¬ 
low  interaction  with  industry.  Students 
will  be  able  to  work  closely  with  industry 
on  projects  outside  the  university. 

"We  cannot  divert  from  instructing  our 
students,  but  we  cannot  be  all  things  to  all 
people.  It  is  not  our  responsibility  to  af¬ 
fect  change,  but  it  is  to  educate  out  student 
body  who  will  make  those  changes," 
Combs  said. 

lames  Yackel,  vice  chancellor  for  aca¬ 
demic  affairs;  Charles  Stevens,  dean  of  the 
school  of  professional  studies;  Jerome 
Wermuth,  executive  assistant  to  the  chan¬ 
cellor;  and  Wes  Lukoshus,  director  of  me¬ 
dia  services  and  public  information,  also 
attended  the  luncheon. 


DJ  Every  Night 

Monday  Night  Football 

Rich  &  Famous  Limo  Night 

Across  from  Holiday  Star  Next  to  New  Moon 


SUNDAY 

MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

SATURDAY 

HALLOWEEN 

BASH 

1 

MONSTER 
LONG  ISLANDS 
$3.00 

2 

POP  A  SHOT 
CONTEST 
(CASH  PRIZES) 

3 

‘2  PRICE 
UQUOR  PARTY 

4 

BUD  NIGHT 
$1.00 

SARTLES  8c  JAYMEJ 
$1.50 

5 

LITE 

$1.00 

FOOTBALL  GAMES 
;  ON  ALL  17  TV’S 

6 

$3.00 

UTE 

PITCHERS  j 

7 

MONDAY 

NIGHT 

FOOTBALL 

3.00  UTE  PITCHERS 
(FREE  BUFFET) 

8 

Vi  PRICE 
UQUOR  PARTY 

• 

» 

9 

BRUCE  WILLIS 
BRIAN  BOSWORTH 
LOOK  AUKE 
(CASH  PRIZES) 

10  50’S  8c  60*S 
NIGHT 

TWIST  DANCE 
CONTEST 
MONSTER  LONG 
ISLANDS  $3.00 

^UO  NIGHT 
$1.00 

IARTLES  8c  JAYMEI 
$1.50 

12 

SOUTH  OF  THE 
BORDER  NIGHT 

13 

$3.00 

UTE 

PITCHERS  J 

14 

MONOAV 

NIGHT 

FOOTBALL 

3.00  UTE  PITCHER 
(FREE  BUFFET) 

15 

RICH  8c  FAMOUS 
UNO  NIGHT 

• 

*  MARTINI’S  $2.00 

16 

ARTHUR  MURRAY 
DANCE  STUDIO 
A/IN  FREE  LESSONS 
1  WORTH  $350 

17 

CONCERT  NIGHT 
WIN  FREE  TICKETS 

18 

BUD  NIGHT 
$1.00 

IARTLES  8c  JAYMEJ 
$1.50 

19 

BECKS 

8c 

CORONA 

$1.50 

20 

$3.00 

UTE 

PITCHERS  $ 

| 

21 

MONDAY 

NIGHT 

FOOTBALL 

3.00  UTE  PITCHERS 
(FREE  BUFFET) 

22 

CONCERT 

NIGHT 

WIN  FREE  TICKETS 

23 

NEWWAVE 

NIGHT 

1  MONSTER  LONG 
ISLANDS  $3.00 

24 

HAPPY 

THANKSGIVING 

CLOSED 

25 

BUD  NIGHT 
$1.00 

IARTLES  Sc  JAYMEJ 
$1.50 

26 

SOUTH  OF  THE 
BORDER  NIGHT 

27 

$3.00 

UTE 

PITCHERS  2 

28 

MONDAY 
NIGHT 
FOOTBALL 
13.00  UTE  PITCHERS 
1  (FREE  BUFFET)  F 

29 

SPORTSMAN 

NIGHT 

»  WIN  A 

IEGISTERED  BEAGL 

30 

RICH  *  FAMOUS 
UNO  NIGHT 

.  $2.00  MARTINIS 

NOVEMBER  1988 
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Antipodal  Update 

Australians  are  proud  to  be  "Ockers" 


by  Terry  S.  Trcppcr 

SYDNEY:  After  one  lives  in  Australia  for 
any  length  of  time,  something  becomes 
painfully  apparent.  Australians  have  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  poor  self-esteem.  It  isn't  the 
type  of  poor  self-esteem  we  who  live  and 
work  in  the  Region  have,  the  "I'm  from 
Hammond,  but  I'm  looking  for  a  job  in 
Chicago!"  frame  of  mind  that  suggests  our 
sentence  may  soon  be  commuted  by  the 
governor. 

No,  their's  is  a  proud  inferiority  com¬ 
plex,  one  that  no  doubt  reflects  their  envi¬ 
able  convict  heritage. 

For  generations,  Australians  tried  to  for¬ 
get  their  prisoner  past.  Now,  it  is  indeed 
fashionable  to  be  related  to  one  of  the 
original  convicts.  And,  although  only  a 
handful  of  Australians  actually  have  crimi¬ 
nal  ancestry,  people  here  do  not  readily  ad¬ 
mit  that  they  are  descended  from  law- 
abiding  immigrants. 

Instead,  the  Australian  world-view  is  col¬ 
ored  by  the  self-deception  that  they  are  ac¬ 
tually  all  bad-mamas.  Except  they  don't 
say  bad-mamas.  They  say  "Ockers." 

An  Ocker  is  a  difficult  word  to  define.  It 
originally  was  simply  a  nickname  for  Os¬ 
car.  (If  I  were  named  Oscar,  I  too,  would 
have  demanded  a  nickname).  In  the  early 
1970s,  Ocker  came  to  be  known  as  an  un¬ 
cultivated,  rough,  raw  Australian  male.  We 
really  don't  have  an  American  equivalent 
for  this  boorish,  aggressive,  dirty  individ¬ 
ual.  Hillbilly,  redneck,  or  hick  are  mere 
pejoratives  one  part  of  our  society  uses  to 


put-down  another.  Ocker  is  different.  Peo¬ 
ple  here  are  proud  to  be  Ockers. 

The  Neo-Ocker  era  really  reflects  a  grow¬ 
ing  Australian  national  pride,  albeit  a 
pride  in  being  inferior.  One  Australian  told 
me,  "We  used  to  feel  really  bad  about  our¬ 
selves,  always  being  economically  and 
culturally  second-rate  to  England,  and  then 
to  America  and  Japan.  But  something  hap¬ 
pened  during  the  1970s.  Now  we  don't  feel 
bad  about  being  second-rate.  I  mean,  we're 
just  what  we  are!" 

It  may  seem  like  a  perverse  pleasure,  but 
Australians  not  only  have  accepted  inferior 
manufactured  goods,  an  abominable  educa¬ 
tional  system,  poor  food,  and  very  high 
prices  -  they  seem  to  revel  in  these.  They 
proudly  tell  Americans  that  we  work  far 
too  hard,  and  that  we  need  a  little  more  of 
the  Ocker  in  us,  to  enjoy  life  more. 

But  back  to  trying  to  explain  Ockerism. 

What  has  happened  here  is  something 
akin  to  what  the  United  States  would  be 
like  if  suddenly  all  American  men  wanted 
to  be  like  Jethro  Bodine.  Educated  profes¬ 
sional  people  now  try  to  out-Ocker  each 
other  at  social  gathers,  with  statements 
like,  'There's  a  talent  for  you,  mate,  that 
sheila'd  likely  have  a  naughty  if  you  get 
some  leg-opener  in  'er."  (Translated: 
There's  a  girl  who  is  seducable;  that  gal 
would  have  sex  with  you  if  you  gave  her  a 
drink). 

Ockerisms  can  be  quite  creative,  color¬ 
ful,  and  reflect  the  Australian  male's  scato¬ 
logical  and  sexual  preoccupations.  To  that 


end,  Ockers  often  act  and  sound  like  I  did 
when  I  was  13.  (No  doubt  that's  why  I 
have  become  intrigued  with  them.)  I  have 
compiled  a  short  glossary  of  commonly 
heard  Ockerisms.  They  are  in  no  particular 
order.  You  are  free  to  take  notes. 

SHEEPDOG:  A  bra  (because  it  rounds  'em 
up  and  points  'em  in  the  right  direction.) 

YOU  SMELL  LIKE  A  KOOKABUR¬ 
RA'S  ARMPIT:  Self-explanatory. 

RECKON:  Think  (used  continuously 
among  Ockers,  although  I'm  sure  they  nev¬ 
er  read  Huckleberry  Finn) 

TUCKER:  Food 

PUT  THE  HARD  WORD  ON  HER: 
Try  to  have  sex  with  a  married  woman. 

CRACK  A  FAT:  What  happens  to  that 
male's  organ  if  she  says  "yes." 

OFF  LIKE  A  BRIDE'S  NIGHTIE: 

How  the  male  exits  if  her  husband  returns 
home. 

FAIR  DINKUM:  Honest,  honestly, 
100%  correct. 

DICKLESS  TRACEY:  A  female  police 
officer. 

POINT  PERCY  AT  THE  PORCE¬ 
LAIN:  To  urinate. 

SHAKE  HANDS  WITH  THE  WIFE’S 
BEST  FRIEND:  To  urinate. 

WATER  THE  HORSE:  To  urinate. 


Ockers  must  urinate  a  lot.  I'm  not  sure, 
but  I  suspect  it  has  something  to  do  with 
the  amount  of  beer  they  consume. 

Of  course,  the  Australian  Ocker-export 
supreme  is  Paul  Hogan.  Although  he  is 
generally  disliked  in  Australia,  it  is  not 
because  he  is  an  Ocker.  No,  that  is  his 
main  redeeming  social  value.  His  vulgari¬ 
ty,  beer-guzzling,  bashing,  and  proclivity 
to  "shagging"  American  women  made  him 
a  star  here  too.  He  is  disliked  because  now 
he  is  a  TALL  POPPY.  When  an  Australian 
becomes  too  famous  or  powerful  or  suc¬ 
cessful,  others  say,  "Looks  like  we've  got¬ 
ta  cut  down  the  tall  poppy.” 

Another  friend  summed  it  up  for  me. 
"Look,  in  America  you  have  a  large  coun¬ 
try  with  lots  of  natural  resources,  a  great 
history,  continuous  human  energy  with 
new  immigrants,  and  you've  produced  the 
greatest  country  in  the  world.  Here  we 
have  exactly  the  same  potential,  and  we  do 
little  with  it.  We  don't  work  very  hard,  we 
drink  a  lot,  we  only  sell  our  resources  we 
don't  make  anything  with  them  ...  we're 
just  a  bunch  of  Ockers!" 

Then  you'd  want  to  move  to  the  States? 

I  asked. 

"Are  you  kidding?  Not  on  your  life!  I 
don't  want  to  work  that  hard.  I  want  to 
drink  a  lot,  and  I  don't  care  if  we  sell  off 
the  whole  bloody  continent!" 

A  true  Ocker. 


Bookstore  prices 


How  are  prices 

by  Gina  Panczuk 

"I’m  so  tired  of  paying  these  high  prices 
for  books!  I'm  probably  going  to  have  to 
take  out  a  loan  just  to  pay  for  them!" 

These  complaints  can  be  heard  at  he  be¬ 
ginning  of  each  semester  from  the  students 
coming  out  of  the  bookstore. 

However,  according  to  the  manager  of 
the  bookstore,  Paul  McKita,  not  all  profits 
are  generated  from  book  sales.  The  majori¬ 
ty  of  the  profits  are  accumulated  through 
gift  a-'d  clothing  sales. 

McKita  explains  that  the  book  prices 
are  set  by  the  publisher.  Currently,  the 
publishers  are  billing  the  bookstore  at  net 
price,  which  is  the  cost  of  the  book  to  the 
bookstore. 

Given  the  net  price,  they  then  calculate 
their  own  selling  price.  The  mark-up, 


determined? 

which  is  approximately  33.3%,  is  a  set 
formula  and  is  reflective  of  all  college 
bookstores. 

The  difference  between  the  net  price  and 
the  selling  price  is  the  gross  profit. 

For  example,  a  book  would  be  sent  to 
them  at  $20  and  sold  to  students  for 
$26.65.  The  gross  profit  is  $6.65.  Out  of 
this  $6.65,  operating  expenses  are  deduct¬ 
ed  such  as  shipping  costs,  receiving, 
checking  in,  freight  costs,  and  rent  paid  to 
the  university.  The  remainder  is  the  net 
profit  for  the  bookstore. 

Mr.  McKita  said  "Our  job  here  is  to 
make  sure  you  get  your  books  on  time  and 
at  a  reasonable  cost.  For  that  reason,  we're 
not  trying  to  gouge  you  on  the  textbooks 
-  they're  too  high  the  way  it  is,  and  we 
understand  that." 


*69 


95 


AH  Options 

FREE- 


FREE 

Special  Stone 
Treatment 

(Choice  of  4) 


His  and  Her  Custom 
Collection  only 
In  White  Lazon 
Now  thru  Dec.  31, 1988 


Collectables 


by  Coin  Investors 
Come  See  Us  At  Century  Mall 
Merrillville 

We  re  Open  Mon  thru  Sat  10  a  m  to  9  p  m 
Sun  11a  m  to  5pm 

738-2253 


FREE 

Birthstone 
or  Special 
Stone 

(Choice  of  14) 

FREE 

Double 
Activity 
Panel 

(Choice  of 
over  50) 

FREE 

Engraving 

(Choice  of  2  styles) 


*  I  Ur«»v>  and  bar  k  ntxn 


Where  do  the  books  come  from? 


by  Gina  Panczuk 

Saving  money.  This  is  important  when 
it  comes  to  buying  books. 

Students  may  question  the  amount  of 
used  books  available  each  semester.  Are 
there  enough? 

Manager  Paul  McKita  said  as  long  as  the 
instructors  get  their  orders  in  on  time,  it 
is  easier  for  him  to  order  as  many  used 
books  as  possible. 

The  bookstore  determines  the  amount  of 
used  books  first  from  the  buy-backs,  and 
then  from  what  they  can  accumulate 
through  wholesale  book  companies. 

Before  they  order  any  new  books  from 
the  publishers,  they'll  first  put  orders  out 
to  the  wholesalers  in  order  to  get  as  many 
used  textbooks  as  possible  that  are  in 
good,  clean  condition.  In  the  process,  the 


bookstore  may  put  out  the  same  order 
many  times. 

When  they  can't  get  any  more  used 
books,  they  then  go  to  the  publishers  for 
new  books.  The  publishers  are  the  last  re¬ 
sort  because  "it  costs  us  more  money  -  it 
costs  you  more  money,"  said  McKita. 

If  the  instructors  turn  in  their  orders 
late,  but  not  too  late,  they  will  still  search 
for  used  books  from  wholesalers. 

The  bookstore  deals  with  wholesalers 
first  because  of  the  lower  prices  to  the 
bookstore  and  the  student,  and  wholesalers 
give  them  better  service  than  do  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 

It  is  possible  to  get  an  order  in  a  few 
days  from  wholesalers,  where  the  publish¬ 
ers  may  take  two  to  four  weeks. 


START  YOUR  FIRST  DAY 
WITH  YEARS  OF 

EXPERIENCE  BEHIND  YOU. 

Bring  your  BSN  to  the  Army,  and 
you'll  have  more  than  your  education  to 
back  you  up.  You’ll  have  an  experienced 
nurse  preceptor. 

Your  preceptor  will  help  you  make  the 
transition  from  school  to  practice  a 
smooth  one.  With  advice,  information  on 
Army  nursing  procedure,  or  just  by  being 
a  friend.  As  an  Army  nurse,  you'll  get  re¬ 
warding  nursing  responsibility  and  rapid¬ 
ly  move  into  a  leadership  role.  The  Pre- 
ceptorship  Program  is  designed  to  help 
you  meet  the  challenges  of  a  demanding 
nursing  position. 

If  you're  a  BSN  candidate,  look  into 
Army  Nursing.  Contact  your  local  Army 
Nurse  Corps  Recruiter. 

SGT  Larry  Berry 
762-8032 
(Call  Collect) 

ARMY 

_  BE  ALL  YOU  CAN  BE. 


EDUCATION 

is  the  key  to  a 
BRIGHT  FUTURE 

DON'T  RISK  YOURS 

For  Information  on 
Pregnancy,  AIDS,  STDs 


Hammond  South 
Hammond  North 
East  Chicago 
Merrillville 


845-0848 

932-5636 

397-4071 

769-3500 
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by  Patricia  Roberta  Neator 

Contributor 

You  were  so  scared.  Daddy.  I  couldn't 
stand  that.  The  surgeon  was  explaining  the 
operation,  and  I  was  watching  your  eyes. 
You  didn't  blink,  and  your  fear  was  mir¬ 
rored  in  my  own  brown  eyes,  the  ones  that 
look  like  yours.  It  was  too  much  to  bear. 
You  were  my  Dad  —  my  strong,  loveable 
Dad  -  and  you  were  so  awfully  afraid.  Sud¬ 
denly  I  was  the  adult,  comforting  the 
frightened  child  -  but  I  was  so,  so  scared. 

They  gave  you  a  sedative  -  a  blessing 
for  you  -  a  loss  of  precious  conscious  mo¬ 
ments  with  you  for  me.  Momma  held  your 
hand  on  one  side  of  the  bed,  while  I  held 
the  other  across  from  her.  Our  fearful  eyes 
met  as  we  occasionally  glanced  up  from 
your  sleeping  face.  But  the  pain  of  look¬ 
ing  at  each  other,  tears  streaming  down 
our  faces,  was  even  as  great  as  the  pain  of 


the  pain  ot  losing  my  Daddy 

VOU  .^O  U/P  IaaVa/1  kaoU  <r  .  . 


watching  you.  So  we  looked  back  at  you 
Daddy,  praying  our  separate  prayers  and 
thinking  our  private  thoughts;  fears  too 
great  to  be  spoken. 

Your  humor  never  left  you.  Every  twen¬ 
ty  minutes  or  so,  as  we  waited  for  the  doc¬ 
tors  to  make  decisions,  assemble  an  emer¬ 
gency  team  and  take  you  to  surgery,  you'd 
open  your  eyes.  You  did  it  three  times. 
The  first  time  you  murmured  a  slurred,  '1 
hope  they  don't  start  without  me."  You 
closed  your  eyes.  More  excruciating  mo¬ 
ments  passes.  Next,  you  awakened  and 
said,  "I've  changed  my  mind  -  they’ve 
made  me  wait  too  long.  I'm  going  to  the 
Haymarket  (your  favorite  tavern)  instead." 
Spirit,  humor,  and  bravery  existed  in  you, 
even  while  facing  death. 

The  third,  and  last,  time  you  spoke  to 
me.  Mother  had  stepped  out  of  the  room 
to  compose  herself,  and  we  were  alone. 


Cancer  can  be  a  motivation 


by  Doanna  Pactwa 

“Do  everything  for  the  present,  don't 
procrastinate”  said  Pat  Wilson,  a  part-time 
student  at  Purdue  Calumet  Pat  Wilson,  a 
student  returning  after  30  years  said,  "I 
have  always  wanted  to  attend  college,  and 
now  that  I  am  here,  I  am  going  to  do  my 
best." 

Wilson  was  diagnosed  as  having  lym¬ 
phoma,  cancer  of  the  lymphatic  system,  in 
April  as  of  1988.  Lymphoma  disables  a 
person  from  being  able  to  fight  infection. 

On  her  road  to  recovery,  she  takes  eight 
prescriptions  a  day,  receives  outpatient 
care  one  week,  and  then  the  following 
week  stays  in  the  hospital  for  three  days  to 
receive  chemotherapy. 

She  feels  shunned  by  people  at  times 
when  they  find  out  she  has  cancer.  "They 


do  not  understand  and  are  scared  of  it,"  she 
said.  Wilson  admits  that  coping  with  can¬ 
cer  is  hard,  but  "the  most  frustrating  thing 
is  when  your  mind  tells  you  to  do  some¬ 
thing  and  your  body  can't." 

Wilson  describes  herself  as  being  deter¬ 
mined.  She  plans  to  continue  her  educa¬ 
tion,  get  some  short  stories  published, 
and  recover. 

Her  interests  include  being  a  member  and 
treasurer  of  Love  Designers  Writers  Club 
and  writing  poetry.  She  was  a  volunteer  for 
Meal  on  Wheels  for  four  years,  and  is  a 
lecturer  at  Saint  Joseph's  Church  in  Ham¬ 
mond. 

Placing  goals  in  a  priority  is  important 
to  Wilson.  After  all,  she  said,  "Life  is  just 
a  short  time." 


You  looked  so  very  clearly  at  me  straight 
in  the  eyes  and  said,  'Take  care  of  your 
Mother."  I  nodded,  as  my  mouth  formed 
the  words,  "I  will,  I  promise,"  but  no 
sound  passed  my  lips.  No  words  could  es¬ 
cape. 

Your  heart  was  the  one  that  had  suffered 
damage,  and  yet  my  own  heart  felt  as  if  it 
was  shattering  in  a  million  pieces,  like 
tiny  shreds  of  rubies,  glittering  with  fiery 
pain  and  engulfing  my  entire  chest.  You 
closed  your  eyes  -  but  I  kept  talking.  Any¬ 
thing  not  to  let  you  go.  "You're  going  to 
be  okay,"  I  said.  'Think  positively,"  I 
said.  Come  back  to  us,  we  need  you  so."  I 
pleaded  and  cried,  hoping  you'd  hear,  as  I 
stroked  your  stubbled  face  and  your  fine, 
fine  hair.  I  stroked,  and  stroked,  and 
stroked  your  living  form,  willing  you  to 
make  it,  wanting  it  so. 

That's  my  Dad  you  have  in  that  cold, 
sterile  operating  room.  You  doctors  and 
nurses  have  in  your  hands  his  heart  and  his 
fate.  His  heart.  To  you  it  is  a  damaged  or¬ 
gan  to  be  repaired,  with  practiced  and 
skillful  hands.  Your  hard-earned  skills  will 
be  employed  to  replace  the  ballooning  aor¬ 
ta  -  the  aneurism.  His  heart  -  the  organ  - 
is  literally  in  your  hands  at  this  moment. 
But  as  I,  his  daughter,  sit  rigidly  in  the 
waiting  room,  a  part  of  his  heart  is  beat¬ 
ing  in  my  own  chest.  I  can  feel  its  every 
beat.  It  feels  as  if  my  heart  has  swelled  to 
fill  my  chest  with  a  pressure  so  great  that  I 
may  burst.  My  Daddy's  heart  is  not  the  or¬ 
gan  you  are  operating  on  now;  but  rather, 
it  is  a  symbol  of  his  love,  his  spirit,  his 


entire  loving  being.  A  nurse  reports  every 
few  hours  during  the  twenty-six  hour  or¬ 
deal,  and  the  news  is  pessimistic.  I  pray.  I 
plead.  And  I  remember. 

We  buried  you  today.  Daddy,  and  there  is 
a  gaping  void  in  my  life  that  will  never  be 
filled.  Your  smile,  your  sense  of  humor, 
your  love  and  support  -  your  being  -  has 
been  placed  in  the  earth,  and  covered  with 
the  multitude  of  flowers  bestowed  on  you 
by  the  many,  many  people  who  loved  you 
and  who  were  touched  by  your  special  life. 

But  your  spirit  is  here.  Dad.  Your  jovial, 
lively  spirit  is  in  me,  and  in  your  son  and 
your  grandchildren. 

Watch  over  us.  Daddy,  we'll  do  our  best 
to  get  by  without  you,  but  we  will  miss 
you  so.  And  rest  assured  that  your  heart  is 
alive  and  beating  strong  within  us. 

Death  is  a  part  of  life.  It's  the  part  that 
hurts  the  living. 

They  keep  telling  us  that  time  will  heal 
our  broken  hearts,  I  know  that  much  more 
time  is  required  for  healing,  but  I'm  won¬ 
dering  now  if  the  pain  ever  really  stops. 
Does  it  stop,  someday,  when  I  must  pass 
by  the  cemetery  nearly  every  day?  Does  it 
stop  when  I  must  go  by  the  "Haymarket" 
every  day  on  my  way  to  and  from  work? 
Will  there  be  a  morning  that  my  heart 
won't  ache  as  soon  as  I  awaken  to  the  real¬ 
ity  that  you're  never  coming  back?  Is  the 
night  coming  that  I  can  sleep  without 
dreaming  of  your  face?  I  must  trust  that 
time  will  heal  —  because  this  pain  is  endur¬ 
ing  and  unbearable.  It’s  so  cold  tonight. 
Daddy.  You're  not  cold,  are  you? 


Health  Career  Day  set  for  Nov.  21  at  PUC 


Persons  interested  in  health-related  ca¬ 
reers  are  invited  to  attend  Health  Career 
Day  on  Monday,  Nov.  21  at  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  Calumet.  The  two  hour  program  be¬ 
gins  at  noon  in  Alumni  Hall  of  the  Student 
Faculty  Library  Center.Some  40  representa¬ 


tives  of  hospitals  and  other  health  care  or¬ 
ganizations  will  be  present. 

The  program  is  sponsored  by  Purdue  Ca¬ 
lumet's  Department  of  Nursing  and  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Career  Development  and  Placement. 


IT’S  HARD  TO  PASS... 

. . .  Through  a  metal  detector  when 
your  the  tin  man. 

. . .  Funny  money  at  the  Federal  Reserve. 

...Carl  Lewis  in  the  100  yd.  dash. 

...The  CPA  EXAM  without 
CONVISER  DUFFY  &  MILLER 


ConviseR 

DumpER 

1 -800-274-EXAM 


As  the  world  gets  smaller,  opportunity 
gets  larger  with  the  IIT  MBA. 

Technology  is  at  the  heart  of  America’s  competitiveness.  This 
helps  explain  why  many  IIT  educated  manager's  teach  top 
management  positions  fast . 

Implement  innovation  with  the  IIT  Full-Time  MBA. 

IIT  offers  uniquely  focused  specializations  in:  Operations  and 
Technology  Management,  Information  Management,  Finance, 
Marketing  and  Organization  Management. 

Optional  salaried  summer  internships  are  available  with 
many  of  Chicago's  leading  corporations.  Financial  aid  is 
available  for  qualified  students.  Pail-time  and  executive  IIT 
MBA  programs  are  available  as  well. 

Tomorrow  Starts  Today  at  IIT. 

Call  3 1 2-853-5848  today  for  complete  information. 

ILLINOIS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 


■x  Imh. I  Ml  Hiimmov.  AOmiiir.tr,  limn  (.Im.uju  II  tiOt.ll. 


SPECIAL 

lEVEWT* 


Wednesday,  November  23rd 
m.  ~  8 -10  pm 


For  Your  Eyes  Only 

(Former  Chippendales) 

Tickets  on  sale  now. 

$800  in  Advance 
or 

$1000  at  the  Door 


CALL  322-2750 

You  wont  believe  your  eyes 


November  1988 


PLAY  IT  AGAIN  SAM 


November  1988 


MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

SATURDAY 

r  # 

1 

All 

Imports 

$1.50 

2  Bud  in  Bottle 
750 

Quervo  Shot 
$1.00 

3 

All 

Imports 

$1.50 

4  WATERMELON 
& 

KAMAKAZ1 

SHOT 

500 

5  All 

Schnapps 

Shots 

$1.00 

7  Monday  Nile 

FOOTBALL 

$1.00  orr 

Pitcher  Beer 

500  olT 

Draft 

8 

All 

Imports 

$1.50 

9  Bud  in  Bottle 
750 

Quervo  Shot 
$1.00 

10 

All 

Imports 

$1.50 

11  WATERMELON 
& 

KAMAKAZ1 

SHOT 

500 

12  All 

Schnapps 

Shots 

$1.00 

14  Monday  Nite 
FOOTBALL 

$1.00  off 

Pitcher  Beer 

500  off 

Draft 

15 

All 

Imports 

$1.50 

16 

Gary  G. 
LIVE! 

(from  Las  Vegas) 

17 

All 

Imports 

$1.50 

18  WATERMELON 
& 

KAMAKAZI 

SHOT 

500 

19  All 

Schnapps 

Shots 

$1.00 

21  Monday  Nite 
FOOTBALL 

$1.00  off 

Pitcher  Beer 

500  off 

Draft 

22 

All 

Imports 

$1.50 

23 

Male  Review 

Former 

Chippendales 

Closed 

Thanksgiving 

25  WATERMELON 
& 

KAMAKAZI 

SHOT 

500 

26  All 

Schnapps 

Shots 

$1.00 

2ft  Monday  Nite 
FOOTBALL 

$1.00  off 
Pitcher  Beer 

500  off 

Draft 

29 

All 

Imports 

$1.50 

30  Bud  in  Bottle 
750 

Quervo  Shot 
$1.00 

D.J.  TUESDAY  -  SATURDAY 


1027  SHEFFIELD  AVENUE 
DYER  (219)  322-2750  . 
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Young  squad  for  88-89  Purdue  hosts  10k  run 


by  John  Lail 

Contributor 

The  key  word  in  describing  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  Calumet  s  basketball  team  this  year 
is  "young."  With  only  two  returning  sen¬ 
iors,  this  year's  squad  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  youngest  ever  under  head  coach  Lar¬ 
ry  Liddle. 

The  two  seniors  returning  from  last 
year's  team  that  went  14-16  overall  and  7- 
7  in  conference  play,  are  Dwayne  Wash¬ 
ington  (6'0"  guard)  and  Mike  James  (63" 
forward).  Other  key  people  returning  are 


Jeff  Bridges  (6T’  guard),  John  Moritori 
(6'7"  forward),  Mike  Uhles  (6'0"  guard), 
and  a  red  shirt  from  last  year’s  Bill  Stokes. 

The  coaches'  top  freshman  recruits  are 
Matt  Hanlon  (6'0"  155  lbs.)  from  Andrean, 
Paul  Stoddard  (6'7"  215  lbs.)  from  Gary 
Wirt,  and  Dan  Zylstra  (6'6"  195  lbs.)  from 
Kankakee  Valley. 

"We  have  the  potential  to  be  a  very 
sound  basketball  team  this  year  depending 
on  how  fast  we  mature  as  a  whole  and  how 
well  our  big  people  develop  and  adjust  to 
different  situations,"  said  coach  Liddle. 


Nov.  9 
Nov.  16 
Nov.  18-19 

Nov.  22 
Nov.  25-26 


Purdue  University  Calumet 
1988-89 

Men's  Basketball  Schedule 

Lake  Michigan  (exhibition) 

IUPUI 

Albion  (Michigan)  Tourney 
Grace 

Pills  bury  Tournament  at  Louisville 
(Ind.  Univ.  Southeast,  Bellarmine,  &  Missouri-Rolla) 


T 

T 

T 

H 

T 


7:30  p.m. 

7:30  p.m. 

6:00  &  8:00  p.m. 
1:00  &  3:00  p.m. 
7:30  p.m. 

6:30  &  8:30  p.m. 


Fitness  Center  Hours 

The  fitness  center  will  be  open  its  reg¬ 
ular  hours  through  the  holiday.  The  fit¬ 
ness  center  will  be  closed  on  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  Day. 

Sports  Announcers 
Sought 

The  Purdue  Calumet  Athletic  Depart¬ 
ment  is  seeking  play-by-play  announc¬ 
ers  and  color  analysts  for  the  upcoming 
men's  and  women's  basketball  season. 
Games  are  video  taped  and  taped  for  radio 
use  throughout  the  season 

Any  student  interested  in  this  activity 
should  contact  John  Friend,  Athletic  Di¬ 
rector,  at  K-107  in  the  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion-Recreation  Building. 

Florida  Trip  Openings 

Only  three  spots  are  unfilled  for  the 
Laker  Basketball  Trip  to  Orlando  on  Jan¬ 
uary  3-8,  1989.  Any  student  interested 
should  call  the  Laker  Athletic  Office  at 
Ext.  2540. 

The  cost  is  $325  for  the  trip,  includ¬ 
ing  bus  to  the  airport,  round  trip  air,  ho¬ 
tel  room,  rental  car  and  admission  to  the 
Laker  men's  and  women's  games  in  Flori¬ 
da. 

PUC  Sports  Radio  Pro¬ 
gram 

Purdue  University  Calumet  hosts  a  ra¬ 
dio  program  each  Friday  on  WJOB  radio 


(1230  am)  from  5:30  -  6:00  p.m. 

The  program  is  co-hosted  by  PUC  Ath¬ 
letic  Director  John  Friend  and  PUC  Di¬ 
rector  of  Media  Services  and  Public  In¬ 
formation  Wes  Lukoshus. 

Upcoming  guests  for  "Purdue  Calumet 
Sports  Insight”  are  as  follows: 

November  11  -  Purdue  Calumet  men's 
basketball  coach  Larry  Liddle  previews 
the  upcoming  PUC  men's  season. 

Nov.  19  -  Purdue  Calumet  women's 
basketball  coach  Stacey  Karpinec  pre¬ 
views  the  upcoming  PUC  women's  sea¬ 
son. 

Nov.  26  -  Sports  media  members  from 
The  Times,  Post-Tribune,  WJOB  guest. 

Purdue  Golf  Club  Look¬ 
ing  For  Members 

The  Purdue  University  Golf  Club  is 
looking  for  golfers  who  are  interested  in 
playing  intercolegiate  golf. 

If  you  are  interested  you  have  to  fit 
the  following  criteria:  you  must  be  a  stu¬ 
dent  enrolled  at  Purdue  University  Calum¬ 
et,  you  must  be  able  to  compete  in  tour¬ 
naments  in  the  Spring  (mostly  on 
Sarutrday  mornings)  and  you  must  be  a 
golfer  who  can  golf  in  the  70's  and 
low80's  for  18  ho  Ides. 

If  any  of  these  criteria  pertain  to  you 
then  give  the  Golf  Club  a  try.  Anyone 
interested  should  contact  Don  Sullivan 
838-0583  or  John  Friend. 


Classifieds 


Professional  TYPIST  without  die  profes¬ 
sional  prices!  Student  Rate:  $1.50  per 
page.  FAST  TURN  AROUND!  Call  Debbie 
at  Office  Overflow.  (219)  836-0509  or 
(219)  836-2307  (Home). _ 

For  sale  near  Purdue:  three  bedroom  town- 
house,  $32,000.  FHA  available.  Property 
Junction  (219)  769-0303. 

WORD  PROCESSING  SERVICE  -  Term  Pa¬ 
pers,  Resumes,  Books,  and  all  of  your 
typing  needs.  Fast,  Reliable  and  Personal¬ 
ized  Service  for  both  students  and  busi¬ 
nesses.  Call  Eileen  —  924-5725. 

SPRING  BREAK  TOUR  PROMOTER  ES¬ 
CORT  -  Energetic  person  M/F  to  take 
sign-ups  for  our  Florida  tours.  We  furnish 
all  materials  for  a  successful  promotion, 
good  pay  and  fun.  Call  Campus  Marketing 


at  1-800-777-2270. 


Telemarketing  Positions  Available  at 
STAFF  MANAGEMENT  -  Pays  $5  -  5.50 
Start  -  Paid  Training  and  Bonuses  -  Day 
and  Evening  Positions.  Call  (312)  715- 
0400.  _ _ 

Eleven  Piece  Charvos  mechanical  drawing 
set.  Call  after  6  p.m.  $45  (312)  663-5666. 

FOR  SALE  -  Near  Purdue  -  Two  bedroom 
Townhouse  with  Garage.  $33,900.  FHA 
available.  Property  Junction  769-0303. 

RESEARCH  PAPERS 

14278  to  chooso  from— all  subject* 

Catalog  Today  with  Viu/MC  or  COO 

800-351-0222 

In  Calil.  013)4778226 

Or  rush  $2.00  to:  Research  Aaalatanca 
11322  Idaho  Ava.  #206- SN,  Los  Anodes.  090025 
Custom  research  also  available— all  jgyets 


by  Michelle  Brzyckl 

The  10th  Annual  Fall  Frolic  will  be  held 
on  Sunday,  November  13th  at  9:00  a.m. 
The  race  is  a  10K  (6.2  mile)  road  race. 

The  race  will  start  and  finish  at  the  Pur¬ 
due  University  Calumet  Total  Fitness  Cen¬ 
ter  located  on  173rd  Street  between  India¬ 
napolis  and  Kennedy.  There  will  be  T- 
shirts  given  to  all  race  entrants,  and  all  di¬ 
vision  winners  will  receive  awards. 

There  will  be  a  $500  cash  prize  for  the 
first  place  overall  male  and  female;  $300 
prize  for  the  second  overall  male  and  fe¬ 
male;  $150  prize  for  the  third  overall  male 
and  female;  and  $50  prize  for  the  first 
place  masters  overall  male  and  female.  Pur¬ 
due  University  Calumet  will  also  give  two 
awards  to  the  first  PUC  student  and  first 
PUC  faculty  member. 

There  are  nine  age  divisions  and  two 
special  categories  which  are  team  competi¬ 
tion  (five  or  more  members  to  a  team,  first 
three  runners  times  count  toward  team 
score)  and  "The  Big  Fella"  competition 
(200  lbs.  or  over). 


In  addition  to  the  race,  there  will  be  a 
two  mile  fitness  walk,  which  will  be  on  a 
new  flat,  fast,  and  certified  course. 

After  the  race,  awards  will  be  presented 
in  the  Fitness  Center.  There  will  be  a  spe¬ 
cial  raffle  for  free  gifts  and  refreshments 
will  be  served. 


Purdue  University  Calumet 
Men's  Soccer  Club 
1988  Schedule 
Final  Record  9-3-1 


Mon. 

Sept.  12 

St.  Francis  [Joliet] 

(W) 

1-0 

Wed. 

Sept.  14 

Olivet  Nazarene 

(W) 

5-0 

Sat. 

Sept.  17 

Taylor 

(L) 

2-1 

Tucs. 

Sept.  20 

IUPUI 

(L) 

1-0 

Sat. 

Sept.  24 

Manchester 

(W) 

4-1 

Sat. 

Oct.  1 

St.  Francis  [Fort  Wayne] 

(W) 

3-2 

Tues. 

Oct.  4 

North  Park 

CD 

1-1 

Fri. 

Oct.  7 

Fairhaven  Baptist 

(W) 

8-1 

Tues 

Oct.  11 

Rosary 

(W) 

2-0 

Sat. 

Oct.  15 

Grace 

(L) 

3-1 

Tues. 

Oct.  18 

Fairhaven  Baptist 

(W) 

2-0 

Sat. 

Oct.  22 

St.  Joseph 

(W) 

3-0 

Wed. 

Oct.  26 

Roosevelt 

(W) 

2-1 

BEAT 


“  .  .  .  And  the  tape  recorder  was  on  and  off  and 
on  and  off  and  on  and  off  /  almost  lost  it.  I  mean 
I  was  a  tired  man— very  tired!" 


ConviseR 

mwm 


LIVE .  COMPREHENSIVE 
1-800-274-EXAM 


